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EACH COLLEGE OR UNIVERSITY SETS UP ITS OWN 
pattern of internal administrative organization and 
changes it from time to time in response to various 
sorts of pressures. The most important factors cur- 
rently influencing such changes have been the in- 
creases in the size of institutions and in the com- 
plexity of their services. 

When an institution that is increasing in size and 
complexity fails to adjust its administrative organ- 
ization appropriately, one of the first observable 
warning symptoms is an overly extensive span of 
control in the office of the chief executive. 

Too many institutional officials have to report di- 
rectly to the president and see him before they can 
make a final decision. The president becomes over- 
loaded with details. Officers who really need to see 
him find difficulty in obtaining an appointment or 
find their conference time with him too limited or 
too interrupted to permit adequate consideration of 
important matters. So many minor items claim the 
president's attention that he fails to give consideration 
to major problems of institutional development. 

More and more the subordinate officials build up 
small empires over which they rule without adequate 
direction or control through institution-wide policies. 
Under such conditions the president exhausts himself 
physically, the institution tends to lose its essential 
integrity and to disintegrate into a series of unrelated 
programs, and financial resources are used wastefully. 

How many subordinates should report to one 
superior officer? The question cannot be answered 
categorically, but in general the higher the level of 
decision and the more complex the organization, the 
fewer the number of subordinates who should report 
directly to one official. 

Instances in which twenty-five or more officials 
report directly to the chief executive are by no means 
uncommon. Yet, considering the general level of 
decision that must be reached and the complexity of 
the problems involved in administering a college 
or university, probably not more than a half dozen 
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officials should be immediately responsible to the 
chief executive. 

A number of institutions have already reorganized 
their administrative structure, and others are currently 
considering such reorganization, to reduce the span 
of control in the president's office. A pattern seems 
to be emerging that recognizes four major, reason- 
ably separable areas of institutional concern: (1) the 
academic program; (2) student personnel services; 
(3) business and financial affairs, and (4) public 
relations. 

The tendency is to set up each of the four major 
areas under an officer of the rank (and frequently 
the title) of vice president. In the smaller institu- 
tions the president himself may hold portfolio as 
director of one of the four areas, that is, he may in 
reality serve as academic dean or as director of public 
relations in addition to carrying the over-all responsi- 
bility for institutional administration. In large insti- 
tutions it is usually necessary for the president to 
delegate the responsibility for directing each of the 
four major areas. 

Perhaps a fifth area might be added to the list, 
providing for the effective coordination and integra- 
tion of the activities in each of the four major areas 
and for long-range planning and development. This 
fifth area, however, seems to be one for which respon- 
sibility cannot well be delegated outside the central 
executive office. 

Changes in administrative organization usually lag 
considerably behind other developments in institu- 
tional programs. Administrative personnel tend to 
build up vested interests that militate against modifi- 
cations in organization and procedure. The pace of 
recent changes in institutional size and complexity 
has been so rapid that only the most necessary day 
by day adjustments could be made in the administra- 
tive machinery. As conditions become more stable 
and as opportunity arises through shifts in personnel, 
many colleges and universities will doubtless under- 
take a needed organizational overhauling. 
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NORMAN P. AUBURN, vice president and 
dean of university administration at the Uni- 
versity of Cincinnati, began his affiliation with 
the university in a professional capacity as ex- 
ecutive secretary of the alumni association in 
1933. He left that position in 1936 to become 
assistant director of the evening college, served 
as dean from 1940 to 1943, and in 1943 was 
appointed to his present position. He has done 


considerable research in the financing of higher education and has 
maintained an active editorial and literary interest by contributing 
frequently to various educational publications and trade journals. 


CoOL. ROBERT A. HOWARD JR., commanding 
officer of the Chicago quartermaster purchasing 
office of the U.S. Army, has been a career officer 
since his graduation from West Point in 1928. 
During the war, he served for two years as chief 
of supply and equipment and as chief of staff 
of the China Air Service Command. As a 
result, Col. Howard developed a real taste for 
Chinese cooking. When he decides to take 


things easy, he picks up his tackle box and heads for water where 
he hopes the fish are biting.. 


GORDON B. BRIDGES, director of nonaca- 
demic personnel and dining halls at Amherst 
College, entered the hotel business as a boy 
and has been associated with institutional food 
service atid personnel problems for more than 
twenty years. He first entered the college field 
as manager of dining service at Bowdoin Col- 
lege in 1930. In 1941 he resigned to become 
director of dining halls at Amberst, and in 


1947 was assigned the additional responsibility of director of non- 
academic personnel. 


J. DONALD KROEKER, consulting mechanical 
engineer of Portland, Ore., is recognized as a 
national authority on heat pumps and their 
application to institutional use and large build- 
ings. He has always been interested in the 
phenomena of heat and cold, as evidenced by 
the fact that his first job after graduation from 
college was as a thawing research engineer in 
Nome, Alaska. This involved thawing perma- 


nently frozen ground preparatory to dredging. He then worked for 
three years as a testing and research engineer at the American 
Gas Association laboratory in Cleveland. He has been a private 
consulting engineer since 1936, except for three years with the 
army in Alaska as a lieutenant colonel with the Corps of Engineers. 


ELEANOR G. CAIRNS, dietitian of the cafe- 
teria at the University of Alberta, Edmonton, 
has been in the food service field for nine years, 
the last five at the university. As is any good 
Canadian, she is proficient in skiing, skating 
and other winter sports. Her other special in- 
terests are leathercraft, interior decoration, and 
music. 
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ALUMNI: 


ARE THEY AIDING YOU EFFECTIVELY? 


NO COLLEGE ADMINISTRATIVE OFFI- 
cer is so fortunate as to be able to 
say categorically: “Our alumni are 
fully effective in working for the col- 
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lege’s welfare.” However, if higher 
education is ‘to progress or if it is 
even to hold its own in this period 


of inflation, most colleges will have 
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to cultivate a greater alumni support. 

Some years ago a college president 
was quoted as saying: “You bet our 
alumni are helpful. We look to them 
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for the three ‘f's—friends, funds and 
freshmen.” He might have added a 
fourth “f’—football talent—but that 
is not within the scope of this arti- 
cle. 

Without a doubt, alumni, next to 
a strong faculty, should be the col- 
lege’s greatest asset. They can, for 
example, win friends and influence 
people who may be of inestimable 
value in many ways. What better 
asset does a state university have in 
winning legislative friends than its 
graduates? Who can sing the praises 
of the educational values of the in- 
stitution better than the graduate who 
has become a leader in his business 
or profession? Who can interpret 
Alma Mater’s problems—educational, 
financial and social—more convinc- 
ingly than the loyal alumnus? Where 
can the institution find a better dis- 
seminator of favorable public rela- 
tions? 

Then there is the ever-present chore 
of most privately endowed colleges 
(and even tax-supported institutions 
now) of fund raising. Where do they 
naturally turn? To their alumni, of 
course. With the current tax laws 
militating against large gifts and en- 
dowments from wealthy individuals, 
colleges advisedly are seeking to 
broaden the base of their giving; 
hence, the current widespread inter- 
est in alumni funds and special ap- 
peals among alumni groups. 

For alumni funds, even if only 
modestly significant financially, do in- 
spire giving by nongraduates. If non- 
alumni friends of a college observe 
that the product of the college is in- 
terested enough in the institution to 
shell out hard-earned cash, they are 
thereby encouraged to do likewise. 

The third “f’—freshmen—is the 
lifeblood of the college. In these days 
of bulging enrollments we may not 
be as much concerned about the 
source of our future man power as 
previously. But we should note that 
the veteran tide is ebbing and that 
the high school and preparatory school 
classes are at their lowest numbers 
in recent years. (The new high birth 


rate group is just now reaching the 
elementary grades.) 

Then, too, we should not forget 
that the ultimate success of an insti- 
tution is measured by the quality of 
its basic material. The better basic 
material we get, the better our fin- 
ished product. Agd our alumni, once 
again, are our best recruiters of top- 
flight students. College agents and 
admissions officers can be effective, of 
course, but the promising student is 
bound to be influenced more by his 
high school or preparatory school 
teacher, or by his clergyman, or by 
the town banker than he is by the 
most convincing campus advance 
agent. Therefore, it behooves us to 
cultivate our alumni who are in fa- 
vored positions to advise potential 
college students. 

Are you using your alumni effec- 
tively to bring you friends, funds and 
freshmen? Well then, here are other 
ways your graduates may be of help. 

1. Granted you do not have alumni 
trustees or overseers, have you or- 
ganized a group of prominent grad- 
uates to serve as a sounding board 
on the curriculum problems of your 
professional schools? 

2. Have you “picked the brains” 
of your alumni experts on campus 
development or construction pro- 
grams? 

3. Have you called in. representa- 
tive alumni for advice and sugges- 
tions on new proposals and projects? 

So far we have considered what 
alumni can do. Perhaps a more im- 
portant problem is that of how they 
can be induced to aid Alma Mater 
effectively. 

First of all, we must presuppose 
a certain inherent loyalty to Alma 
Mater, a realization that Alma Mater 
has been a generous and benevolent 
parent to whom one is indebted, and 
that there is a feeling that an obli- 
gation exists for valuable service ren- 
dered. Such a feeling of loyalty 
should be a-borning during the un- 
dergraduate years. Astute adminis- 
trators and alumni secretaries try to 
instill this feeling from the freshman 





year on. In other words, indoctrination 
should start immediately, and every 
freshman must be thought of in terms 
of his potential as an alumnus. He 
must be tactfully reminded that he 
is not paying the entire cost of his 
education, that he is the recipient of 
the benefactions of a previous gen- 
eration, that he, in his time, will be 
called upon to aid the next genera- 
tion. 

Following graduation there are, of 
course, obvious ways of cultivating 
alumni support, such as homecomings, 
receptions, alumni clubs, and alumni 
publications. But there are also sub- 
tler ways. Every alumnus, for ex- 
ample, is flattered if he is asked for 
advice and counsel on a college prob- 
lem. Most graduates are impressed 
by being invited to dine With the 
college president in a small, select 
group. Nearly every old grad is 
pleased to be called in to meet vis- 
iting dignitaries of the intellectual 
world. Most graduates would respond 
favorably to a request to be of some 
service within their means to Alma 
Mater. And, being only human, all 
grads love to see their names and 
pictures in print! 

In other words, the same tactics 
used by the community chest direc- 
tor, the Red Cross campaign execu- 
tive, the fraternity secretary, or the 
service club president can be used 
advantageously in alumni cultivation. 

In addition, some colleges use ef- 
fectively the alumni service award or 
alumni medal device. Others have 
organized committees or clubs whose 
memberships are open by invitation 
only to those graduates who have 
served Alma Mater well and gener- 
ously. 

It may have been the same college 
president who talked about the three 
“f's” who also said: “Alma Mater is 
great because its freshmen bring it so 
much and take away so little.” His 
twentieth century counterpart knows 
that even if he takes little away, the 
modern graduate is the best hope and 
prospect for Alma Mater’s continued 
progress and development. 





Small College Unions 


Basic need for a college union is the same whether there are few students or 
many, in the opinion of Architect Michael Hare. He will bolster this point of 
view in an article for the March issue. 
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Preparing a college REVENUE BOND ISSUE 


for the market—Second in a two-part series 


THE DECISION ON THE PART OF A 
college to construct a new permanent 
improvement is an important one. 
Usually such a decision involves the 
governing board, administrative staff, 
building committees, faculty depart- 
mental committees, architects and en- 
gineers, consultants of various sorts, 
and even individual faculty and staff 
members who will use the building. 

The views and work of all these 
groups are important, provided, of 
course, that proper alignment is kept 
and that “too many cooks do not spoil 
the broth.” Also important is the fi- 
nancing; and where bonds are to be 
issued, this is doubly true. 

Naturally, before any building can 
be constructed, it will be necessary to 
know whether the legal authority ex- 
ists for issuing the bonds and whether 
the bonds can be sold at a reasonable 
rate of interest. Some colleges have 
made a mistake right at this point. In 
their desire to nail down the financing 
problem, they immediately entered in- 
to a contract with investment bankers 
or others to sell the bonds. All of this 
before building plans were completed, 
contracts let, and costs determined. In 
most cases, all of these early financing 
arrangements had to be revised because 
of unexpectedly high construction 
costs, legal problems, or delays of one 
sort or another. Since the delays and 
changes were no fault of the invest- 
ment dealers, they naturally revised in- 
terest rates and call features. 

In some cases the interest rates were 
placed higher than they otherwise 
would have been because of the un- 
certainties involved. In most of the 
cases it probably would have been just 
as advantageous, if not more so, for 
the college to wait and sell the bonds 
simultaneously with the letting of the 
construction contracts, for there would 
be time to work out the details of the 
issue and to ascertain the total costs of 
the building. From the purchaser's 
point of view, this is much the prefer- 
able procedure since he will then know 
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that there will be enough money to 
complete the building and that proper 
construction contracts have been made 
and builder’s bonds posted. 

All legal problems in connection 
with the bond issue should be carefully 
ironed out in advance so that, at the 
last minute, the bond issue will not 
have to be revised or withheld as has 
happened in some cases. The issuance 
of college revenue bonds is a highly 
technical procedure from both a finan- 
cial and a legal standpoint. By no 
means should the financial problem be 
subordinated. It should proceed along 
with the preparation of the architec- 
tural plans. With a few exceptions, it 
is both a legal and a common-sense 
requirement that the financial arrange- 
ments be made in advance of, or simul- 
taneously with, the awarding of the 
contracts for the construction of the 
building. One more word about the 
legal problem. Hire the best lawyer 
and make sure that he has both a skill 
and a reputation in the municipal bond 
field. Remember that the market usu- 
ally requires a legal opinion of good 
reputation in the field of municipal 
law. 

In connection with the sale of col- 
lege revenue bonds, it is advisable that 
a brochure be prepared. The brochure 
can be an informal office memorandum 
or it can be a complete printed study 
with tables, charts and pictures in- 
cluded. The brochure is prepared for 
the benefit of both the college officials 
and the prospective purchasers of the 
bonds. !t allows the reader to deter- 
mine quickly, with reasonable accuracy, 
the proposed setup of the issue and the 
effect of the new debt on the financial 
position of the college. Also, the reader 
will be able to determine the ability of 
prospective revenues to meet principal 
and interest requirements on the debt. 
Obviously, the better the bond issue 


the lower will be the interest rate on 
the bonds. 

There follow some of the major 
points to be covered by college and 
university business officers when pre- 
paring a college revenue bond for issu- 
ance. As aforementioned, it is advis- 
able that these factors be set down in a 
brochure or prospectus of official in- 
formation for the benefit of all con- 
cerned. It may also be noted here that 
the Municipal Finance Officers Asso- 
ciation, 1313 East 60th Street, Chicago, 
has prepared an excellent bulletin en- 
titled “Marketing Municipal Bonds,” 
issued in February 1946, which is very 
thorough and gives many useful facts 
on the subject of municipal bonds. 


SUGGESTED FORM OF BROCHURE 


1. Name of Bond Issue. Select a 
name that gives an accurate legal de- 
scription, including the purpose of the 
bond issue. Be as brief as possible. 

2. Amount of Issue. Simply state 
the total amount of bonds to be sold. 

3. Maturity Schedule. If the bonds 
are serials, each annual maturity should 
be in multiples of $5000 or $10,000. 
Once the total amount is known, the 
accompanying table will be useful in 
determining the approximate annual 
cost of principal and interest require- 
ments. It should be remembered that 
almost always the shorter the maturi- 
ties the lower will be the interest rate 
and the total amount of interest paid 
over the life of the bonds. 

The debt should be paid off as 
rapidly as revenues will permit, leaving, 
of course, an adequate margin of earn- 
ings for safety purposes. Normally, the 
estimate of earnings available for debt 
service should cover the maximum 
principal and interest requirements by 
at least one and one-fourth to one and 
one-half times, and higher if possible. 

4. Interest Rate. Ultimately, the in- 
terest rate will be set by the prevailing 
market rate for the credit at the time 
of the sale. If there is a maximum rate, 
so note. For illustration purposes, it is 











acceptable arbitrarily to assume a rate, 
provided it is so stated. Also, provision 
should be made so that split rates in 
multiples of 4% or “% of 1 per cent 
can be specified by the purchaser, pro- 
vided not more than three, occasion- 
ally four, different rates are used. 

5. Date of Bonds. Bonds should be 
dated as near as possible to the sale 
of the bonds and the expected delivery 
date. 

6. Denomination. Under normal 
marketing procedures, bonds should be 
in denominations of $1000. 

7. Payment Dates. Annual princi- 
pal and semiannual interest payments 
should be made in legal tender of the 
United States government at a speci- 
fied bank, usually one of the principal 
depository banks of the college. The 
principal payment date should coincide 
with one of the interest payment dates. 
If the bonds are distributed on a na- 
tional scale, there should be a New 
York bank named as a co-paying agent. 

8. Call Price. Generally speaking, 
it is advisable to have revenue bonds 
callable in order to provide flexibility 
should it prove possible to refund the 
bonds into a lower interest rate or 
should it be necessary to refinance in 
order to expand facilities. The latter 
feature is important in revenue bonds 
particularly. It should be remembered, 
however, that a call feature is disliked 
by the bond buyers and makes the 
bonds less attractive from their point 
of view. 

The college should consider care- 
fully the poss:ble need for a call fea- 
ture. Perhaps, the early maturities can 
be made noncallable and the earliest 
call date on the longer maturities set 
five or ten years in the future. On the 
other hand, it might be advisable to 
have the bonds callable from the be- 
ginning on thirty days’ notice on any 
interest payment date. On revenue 
bonds particularly, the call price should 
be high enough so that the bondholder 
will receive some added compensation 
if the bonds are redeemed prior to 


maturity. A beginning call price of 
par plus three points is usually consid- 
ered reasonable. The call price can be 
stepped down over a period of years. 

9. Legal Opinion. Name the bond 
attorney who will approve legality of 
the issue. If preliminary approval has 
been obtained, state this. Ordinarily, 
the costs of all legal proceedings and 
opinion are paid directly by the issuer, 
and it should be so stated. 

10. Printing. A responsible printer 
with an accepted reputation for print- 
ing bonds should be named and the 
expenses paid for by the issuer. 

ll. Delivery. The place and ex- 
pected time of delivery should be spe- 
cified. Remember that purchasers like 
prompt delivery. 

12. Legality. Reference should be 
made to the laws under which the 
bonds will be issued. In some cases, 
the statutes should be reproduced in 
full. 

13. Purpose. A careful statement 
should be made of the purposes for 
which the bond proceeds will be used. 
A complete description of the facilities 
to be constructed should be given 
along with estimates of the cost. 

14. Estimated Revenue and Expend- 
itures. It is in this section of the re- 
port that careful and detailed informa- 
tion should be provided. Expert and 
unbiased reports should be given be- 
cause it is usually only on the revenues 
that the bondholder can depend. In 
some cases, the debt service should be 
made a first lien against revenues and/ 
or a lien should be provided on the 
property along with the right to oper- 
ate the facility. In any event, available 
revenues should cover debt service re- 
quirements at least one and one-fourth 
to one and one-half times; and if there 
is any real doubt on the part of the 
college as to its ability to pay prin- 
cipal and _ interest requirements 
promptly, then the bonds should not 
be issued. 

A defaulted bond issue is messy at 
best and always is harmful to the col- 





lege. Obviously, if any outside support 
is being given to the bond issue, such 
as a state tax or guarantee, this fact 
should be prominently stated and ex- 
plained. 

15. Trustee. In some cases, the 
nature of the project may be such as to 
suggest the use of a bank trustee to 
manage and control that part of the 
revenues that is pledged for debt serv- 
ice and to represent the bondholders 
in seeing that the terms of the bond 
resolution are carried out. The trustee 
is also useful in disseminating infor- 
mation to the bondholder and in in- 
vesting the reserve fund. It is custo- 
mary with most college revenue bond 
issues to accumulate a reserve fund 
equal to one or two years’ debt service 
requirements. Ordinarily, these reserve 
funds are invested in U.S. government 
bonds. 

16. Tax Status. A complete state- 
ment should be made about the federal 
and state tax status of the bonds. Tax 
exemption is often a valuable privilege 
attaching to the bonds. 

17. General Information. Under 
this general heading would come such 
topics as (a) description and location 
of the university; (b) administration 
and organization; (c) enrollment rec- 
ord; (d) endowment funds; (e) in- 
come and expenditures of the univer- 
sity; (f) financial position of the 
university; (g) outstanding indebted- 
ness and history of debt, and (h) pic- 
tures of the university. 


CHOOSING MARKET 


For the most part, a college has sev- 
eral sources to consider when market- 
ing a revenue bond issue. The more 
usual outlets will be outlined. Each 
should be considered carefully, since 
proper placement of the bond usually 
means more advantages and a lower 
interest rate to the college. 

1. University’s Own Endowment 
Funds. Often the university's own 
bonds will produce a higher return 
than other comparable quality bonds 


LEVEL ANNUAL REQUIREMENTS FOR RETIRING A LOAN OF $1,000,000 
Under Various Rates of Interest and Periods of Repayment 
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will yield. To any one university there 
should be no better credit than its own 
bonds. In some quarters there is re- 
sistance to such purchases on the 
grounds that some institutions, in the 
past, have abused this method of ster- 
ilizing the principal of the endowment 
fund through either default of the 
principal or interest on the bonds. 

When the university may legally do 
so, there is often good justification for 
purchasing the bonds for its own 
funds. For any responsible college of 
reasonable size, it is not likely that 
such an action would be abused. 

2. Depository Banks and Other 
Banks. Often the banks with which 
the university maintains banking rela- 
tions will be glad of the opportunity 
to purchase bonds, particularly if the 
maturities are not too long. It is al- 
ways, of course, advisable to establish 
the fact that the bonds are eligible for 
bank investment. 

3. Trustees. Trustees generally are 
substantial purchasers of tax exempt 
bonds. When possible, an effort should 
be made to have the bonds made legal 
for trustee investment. 

4. Individual Purchasers. \ncluded 
in this group are the alumni of the 
college. Often alumni are substantial 
purchasers and, in some cases, can be 
approached on the basis of making a 
gift as well as purchasing bonds which 
can be donated back to the university 
in any tax year which the alumni 
might choose. Alumni also are usually 
glad to purchase any sort of bond that 
will entitle them to choice football 
seats annually. 

5. Insurance Companies. In recent 
years, and particularly in recent months, 
insurance companies have been the 
principal purchasers. It is likely that 
they will continue to be the principal 
outlet, particularly for the longer term 
bonds. The principal difficulty with 
life insurance companies is that they 
have little or no need for the tax ex- 
empt status of the bonds and the bonds 
have to compete with taxable corporate 
bonds which normally sell on a higher 
yield basis. Fire and casualty com- 
panies should not be overlooked as a 
possibility for selling the bonds. 

6. Retirement Funds, Pension 
Funds, and Other Public Funds. These 
funds have been growing in recent 
years and often are good outlets for 
the bonds. 

7. Investment Dealers. Last, but the 
most frequently used medium of sale, 
is the investment dealer route. These 
firms specialize professionally in mar- 
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keting bonds; and since most college 
bonds are tax exempt, the best medium 
will usually be investment dealers who 
specialize in municipal bonds. 

There are several ways in which an 
investment dealer can be brought into 
the picture. The college can advertise 
for bids, or it cam request an invest- 
ment firm or group of firms, all, of 
course, with recognized ability and 
reputation, to submit advice and pro- 
posals for issuing the bonds. Also, if it 
chooses, the college can enter into an 
agreement whereby the investment 
dealer either will purchase the bonds 
outright or will agree to act as fiscal 
agent on a fixed fee basis for the uni- 
versity in placing the bonds privately 
or in advertising the bonds publicly for 
competitive sale. 


BOND SALE 


The question of whether to nego- 
tiate the sale of the bonds privately or 
to advertise for sealed competitive bids 
is an important one. With municipal 
general obligations, a public sale is 
usually preferable. A public sale gives 
all potential buyers an opportunity and 
often eliminates criticism. The college 
should carefully investigate the possi- 
bilities of a public sale, and unless it 
can be demonstrated clearly that a 
negotiated sale is more advantageous, 
it is usually advisable to have an ad- 
vertised competitive sale. 

If it is decided to have a public 
sale, it should be well advertised and 
particularly in the Bond Buyer. It is 
also helpful to distribute notices of 
sale, brochures and other information 
by direct mail to investment dealers, 
commercial banks, insurance com- 
panies, alumni and other potential 
buyers. The advertisement should con- 
tain adequate information in summary 
form and should offer to submit addi- 
tional information and data to all in- 
quiries. Among other things, the ad- 
vertisement should state the following: 

1. Correct legal name of issuing 
body. 

2. Amount of bonds to be sold and 
purpose of issue. 

3. Date, hour and place that bids 
will be opened. (The time should be 
clearly stated, such as Eastern, Central, 
Mountain, Pacific, standard, daylight.) 

4. Date of bonds, maturity dates, 
and optional dates if callable prior to 
maturity. 

5. When and where interest and 
principal are payable. 

6. Bond denominations and regis- 
tration privileges. 


7. Basis for bidding. (Whenever 
possible, the bidder should be privi- 
leged to name the interest rate or rates. 
Nothing is gained by stating a maxi- 
mum rate unless the law fixes a maxi- 
mum. Split rate bids, that is, bids 
at more than one rate, are ordinarily 
permitted. The notice should state 
whether bids are limited to multiples 
of one-fourth, one-tenth or some other 
fraction of 1 per cent. Bidders are 
usually required to take “all or none” 
of the bonds. Discount bids should be 
permitted except when they are pro- 
hibited by law. Any statutory regula- 
tion governing the sale should be 
noted. ) 

8. Basis for award. (The basis for 
determining the highest or acceptable 
bidder should be stated. Usually the 
net interest cost will govern. The no- 
tice usually says: “Comparison of bids 
will be made by taking the interest 
cost at the rate or rates named in the 
respective bids, deducting therefrom 
the premium bid or adding thereto any 
discount granted.” ) 

9. Additional data on acceptance. 
(The notice should state whether bids 
will be accepted below par; that any 
bid not complying with terms of the 
sale may be rejected; the exact circum- 
stances under which conditional bids 
{if any] will be received, and that the 
right to reject any or all bids is re- 
served. ) 

10. Amount of accompanying certi- 
fied check or bank draft and to whom 
payable. (A check for 2 per cent is 
usual and sufficient. ) 

11. Name of bond attorney who 
will approve legality of issue. (If pre- 
liminary approval has been obtained, 
state so.) 

12. Name and address of official to 
whom bids should be submitted. (Usu- 
ally the bids must be in sealed enve- 
lopes marked “Proposal for purchase of 
—————bonds to be sold-———_—.”) 

13. Time and place of delivery of 
bonds by municipality. 

14. Whether municipality or pur- 
chaser will pay for legal opinion, print- 
ing of bonds, and delivery. (These 
three items are substantial, and bids 
cannot be compared unless all agree 
on the same method of handling 
costs. ) 

15. Data to substantiate earnings. 
(Revenue bonds payable solely from 
the earnings of a particular enterprise 
require extensive data; such facts are 
usually given in a special prospectus. ) 

16. Name of person who will 
furnish any additional information 











about the university or the bond sale. 
Often at a competitive sale the bid- 
ding is close, and it is necessary accu- 
rately to calculate the lowest net inter- 
est cost. This is done by obtaining 
the total amount of interest required 
by the coupon rates specified in. each 
bid and deducting therefrom any 
premium bid (or adding a discount 
if such be the case). The result shows 
the net interest cost to the college. 
Timing of a competitive sale is im- 
portant. From two to three weeks is 
usually adequate time for advertising 
a college revenue bond in advance of 
a sale. Care should be taken to avoid 
having the sale date set on Monday, 
Saturday or a day before or after a 
holiday. Generally speaking, the last 
few weeks of December are not con- 
sidered as advantageous, since many 
buyers tend to withhold commitments 
until after January 1. It is also advis- 


VETERANS’ 


able to stay clear of dates when a large 
amount of other bonds is being sold. 


CONCLUSION 


Adequate planning of college rev- 
enue bonds is important. Errors in or- 
dinary operations can be changed and 
usually corrected promptly. Not so 
with bond financing, because the com- 
mitment there is made for a period of 
from twenty to thirty years. Good 
sound advice can save many dollars of 
interest. 


Borrow only when the money is not 
otherwise obtainable, when the proj- 
ect is sound, and when there are ade- 
quate revenues to support the bond 
issue. The debt should be paid off as 
rapidly as possible, and public relations 
should be kept at a high level. Ade- 
quate information, good public rela- 
tions, and sound financial policies will 
pay off for any college. 


supplies and purchasing procedure 


HENRY DOTEN 


Business Manager 
University of Maine 


VETERAN SUPPLIES AT THE UNIVER- 
sity of Maine are furnished through the 
University Store Company. Although 
this store actually is university owned 
and operated, it is incorporated sep- 
arately, has a special board of directors, 
and the manager is responsible to the 
board rather than to the university 
business office. 


Originally a veteran was required to 
prepare a requisition for all books and 
supplies. The purchasing department 
then wrote a purchase order, the vet- 
eran took copies to the store, and he 
received his books and supplies. Later 
the store issued an invoice against the 
name of the veteran, reimbursement 
was made by the Treasury Department, 
and the amount was entered on his 
student account card. 

Because this method entailed a great 
deal of work and resulted in delay in 
issuing necessary books, equipment and 
supplies, a study was made to deter- 
mine a more satisfactory means of 


issuing veterans’ supplies. Finally, a 
special veterans’ purchase order, having 
five parts with interleaving pencil type 
carbon paper, was devised. 

Mimeographed copies of books, 
equipment and supplies required for 
each course of instruction are provided 
for the period of registration at the 
beginning of each semester. As a part 
of the registration procedure, a veteran 
student prepares his own requisition or 
purchase order, requesting only those 
items of books and supplies needed for 
the course in which he is enrolled. To 
simplify the procedure, no miscellane- 
ous supplies are issued during the reg- 
istration period. To permit a student 
to attend classes, a general envelope 
containing a minimum amount of 
pencils, paper and an assignment note- 
book is furnished with the original 
order. 

After the veteran completes the order 
it is taken to a clerk and checked 
against his class cards and the require- 





ments for his courses and approved if 
found to be satisfactory. The last copy 
is retained and the veteran takes the 
other four copies of the purchase order 
directly to the store. When the order is 
filled, or items not in stock are deleted 
therefrom, the veteran signs all four 
copies (carbon is still retained) , keeps 
the No. 4 copy and leaves the first 
three copies with the store. 

When the rush of registration is 
over, the store prices the three copies 
of the order, retains the original and 
returns the No. 2 and No. 3 copies to 
the office of veterans education, which 
comes under the supervision of the 
business manager. These copies are 
checked against the No. 5 copy (re- 
tained at registration time) to detect 
any changes and, if found in order, 
approved. 

Following approval, the No. 2 copy 
is sent to the Treasury Department for 
payment, and the No. 3 copy is placed 
in the individual veteran's folder. This 
folder always is available for reference 
to prevent duplication of orders, espe- 
cially for handbooks, slide rules, draw- 
ing sets, and dissecting kits, which are 
standard equipment for several years. 
As a matter of fact, items of major 
equipment of this type are extracted 
from the purchase order records and 
kept in a special card file to eliminate 
delay in checking future requests. 

After registration, each veteran is 
allowed two additional purchase orders 
a semester. This provides the small 
supplies that were banned at registra- 
tion time and gives the student some 
latitude, within the regulations of the 
V.A., in selecting the supplies most 
helpful for the particular course of 
study undertaken. 

Although the advantages of the sys- 
tem are apparent, a brief summary of 
the major points may be helpful. The 
veteran is able to obtain his books and 
major items of equipment on the day 
of registration. By having the veteran 
prepare the purchase order, a consider- 
able amount of clerical help is elim- 
inated. By using one of the copies as an 
invoice, the store saves the cost of pre- 
paring invoices. 

In the beginning some opposition 
was voiced, such as (1) students would 
alter the book schedule if allowed to 
take the order to the store themselves, 
(2) final copies would not be plain 
enough to read, (3) names of items 
would be illegible, and (4) the soft 
carbon would smut with so much han- 
dling. Happily, for all practical pur- 
poses, these fears proved groundless. 
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Is the H E Al “ U M P practical for institutional use? 


J. DONALD KROEKER 


Consulting Engineer 


Portland, Ore. 


THE DEVELOPMENT AND APPLICA- 
tion of the heat pump has caught the 
public fancy during the past few years 
as a mysterious device that obtains heat 
from “cold.” As a result, applications 
have been made to many residential 
and commercial heating installations, 
ranging in size from equipment using 
2 connected h.p. to as much as 550 h.p. 

Probably because of the paradoxi- 
cality of obtaining heat from “cold,” 
interest in the heat pump has far ex- 
ceeded that reasonably warranted in 
view of the limitations attending its 
application. 

The heat pump seems paradoxical 
only because of common misconcep- 
tions and loose usage of terms. Heat 
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Four heat pumps, self-con- 
tained water chiller units, heat 
and cool the Equitable Building. 
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is a quantity as distinguished from 
temperature, which is a level or in- 
tensity. Like water, heat, though in- 
visible, flows from objects of a higher 
level or temperature to objects of 
lower level or temperature. 

We think of heat being present in 
objects warmer than room tempera- 
ture, when actually there is heat in 
any object having a temperature 
greater than 459.8° below zero F. 
Heat will flow and is recoverable from 
substances having temperatures far be- 
low room temperatures. 

The heat pump is merely a device 
that can extract heat from materials of 
relatively low temperatures and dis- 
charge this quantity of heat at a tem- 
perature sufficiently high to be useful 
in heating buildings. A refrigeration 
machine is one that does useful work 
in extracting heat. 

The extracted heat is delivered to a 
material such as water or air, which is 
wasted. Conversely, the heat pump 
does useful work in supplying heat 
to a space after extracting it from a 
medium such as water or air, which 
is then wasted. 

The equipment used in heating and 
refrigeration is virtually identical. A 
simple diagrammatic sketch of a typi- 
cal refrigeration cycle used for heating 
is shown in figure 1. The compressor, 
condenser, receiver, expansion valve, 
and evaporator are inherent elements 
in any refrigeration cycle. 

In the illustration, well water sup- 
plied at 56° and cooled to 48° is 
shown as supplying 30 Mbh. (1000 
Btu. per hour) shown graphically in 
value by the cross hatched area. The 
heat of compression in the compressor, 
equivalent roughly to the heat equiva- 
lent of the power used to drive the 
compressor, increases this value to 40 
Mbh. The temperature is increased 
in the compression cycle from 40° to 
115°. The condenser through which 
the refrigerant then passes is a heat 
transfer unit, such as a coil, over 
which air is blown. Air entering the 
coil at 65° is delivered to the room 
at 95° in this particular application. 

In this example three-fourths of the 
heat added to the refrigerant is ob- 
tained from the well water and one- 
fourth by conversion of energy used 
driving the compressor. This relation- 
ship of total heat delivered to energy 
supplied to the compressor is known 
as the coefficient of performance (CP) 
and in this case is stated as 4 to 1. 

Energy used to drive the compressor 
has normally been electricity applied 


in an electric motor. Other means, 
such as gas engines or steam or hy- 
draulic turbines, would be applicable. 

The greater proportion of the heat 
supplied is, of course, from the well 
water in the example given. This is 
normally termed the heat source. 

To be ideal a heat source must be 
constant in temperature and must be 
available at low cost. 

Ground water, such as well water 
when cheaply available, and surface 
water or spring water are most nearly 
ideal when the temperatures thereof 
are relatively high or not less than 50°. 

Air as a heat source is cheaply avail- 
able but has the disadvantage of great 
fluctuations in temperature, resulting 
in control problems and, in many cli- 
mates, resulting in icing of heat trans- 
fer surfaces. Air has been used success- 
fully as a heat source in the southern 
climates, including California and 
Florida. 

Earth as a heat source has not been 
established fully, is limited closely in 
capacity, and is useful probably only 
in consideration of residential heating. 

In a larger installation, such as in 
institutional work, well water will nor- 
mally prove the only feasible heat 
source. Warm lakes, streams or 
springs, if available, will prove ideal. 
In all cases, however, it becomes neces- 
sary to investigate the effect of the 
water on corrosion of metals used to 
convey it. 

Application of the heat pump is fur- 
ther closely circumscribed by a number 
of limitations. Referring to figure 1, 
reciprocating refrigeration compressors 
are not available that would make pos- 
sible room supply air temperature 
greater than 125°. Centrifugal com- 
pressors available can be arranged to 
provide temperatures as high as 135°. 
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Thus, heat pump applications are 
normally limited to air heating or 
panel heating, such as has become 
popular during the last decade. Radi- 
ator and convector systems do not lend 
themselves to use with the heat pump, 
inasmuch as temperatures required for 
these systems are much higher than 
those indicated. 

Economic feasibility of the heat 
pump applications is determined on 
the basis of first and operating costs. 

If no cooling load exists that will 
justify the purchase of the refrigera- 
tion equipment, the cases in which 
the heat pump can be justified to pro- 
vide heating only are extremely rare, 
inasmuch as the first cost will be 
found to be two to three times higher 
than that of automatically fired fuel 
burning equipment, such as boilers. 
This is a comparison of system costs. 

If power costs are relatively low 
operating cost of the heat pump in 
large installations may be as much as 
50 per cent lower than if conventional 
fuels were used. 

A comparison of the cost of heating 
with various fuels and the heat pump 
at indicated power costs for two co- 
efficients of performance (CP) that 
represent conservative values are 
shown in figure 3, from which com- 
parisons may be made simply for con- 
ditions applicable to individual instal- 


‘lations. Unit cost figures traced upward 


to fuels or coefficient of perform- 
ance read at the ieft cost per million 
heat units of delivered heat. The co- 
efficient of performance in these com- 
parisons should include the cost of the 
heat source, which may vary widely 
in individual installations, depending 


.on specific conditions. 


Figure 2 illustrates an analysis of 
heating and cooling loads in a twelve- 
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Fig. 2: Heating and cooling load curves. 


story Portland office building to which 
the heat pump, using well water as its 
source, was applied. In this applica- 
tion, the cooling requirements were as 
high as those for heating. Values at 
the left are in equivalent tons of refrig- 
eration, roughly comparable to re- 
quired horsepower. 

Operating costs for heating only are 
proving from 30 to 35 per cent lower 
than those available with district 
steam, used normally in other down- 
town Portland buildings. A material 
portion of the heating load is accom- 
plished with waste chilled water and 
heat recovered from exhaust air. Fur- 
ther, inasmuch as the internal areas of 
the building require cooling at all sea- 
sons of the year, heat is available as a 
by-product. This low temperature heat 
is used to temper outside air employed 
for ventilation when the outside tem- 
perature is below 50° F. 

This ability of the heat pump to 
recover heat from substances normally 
wasted, such as hot waste water or 
ventilation exhaust air, will in many 
applications prove economically feas- 
ible. This is particularly true in condi- 
tioning auditoriums, dance pavilions, 
student unions, and other such insti- 
tutional buildings. In many such build- 
ings the heating loads will be reduced 
by recovery from waste products to 
an extent greater than is shown in 
figure 2. 

Actually, in many applications the 
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refrigeration equipment provided for 
cooling will have more than twice the 
capacity required for heating, if heat 
is recovered from waste products; and 
it may be by far lower in operating 
cost, despite normally unfavorable elec- 
tric rates. Coefficients of performance 
(CP in figure 3) on an over-all basis 
may be as high as 6:1 with heat recov- 
ery. 

Utilization of the heat pump also 
is normally favorable in many other 
services requiring low temperature 
heating. Institutional examples are 
swimming pools and dairy products 
plants. 

Heat pump applications have the 
advantages of providing clean, odor- 
less, sootless heating with no waste 
products, and no lag. When cooling 
is required, a saving will be made 
over a boiler installation if controls 
are not too complicated. When cool- 
ing is required, space saving will result 
if a boiler is contemplated in addition. 
An outstanding advantage of the heat 
pump is the possibility of recovery 
and use of waste heat, such as that 
contained in exhaust ventilation air. 

Disadvantages of the heat pump lie 
in its greater first cost if cooling is 
not required; infeasibility if electrical 
rates are 1.5 cents per kilowatt hour 
or greater; iimitations of temperatures 
that restrict its use to central air heat- 
ing, unit heaters, unit ventilators, or 
panel type heating; more painstaking 


Fig. 3: Heating cost comparison chart. 


detailed engineering; more expensive 
and complex control systems because 
of close temperature tolerances, and 
problems with respect to suitable heat 
sources. 

Where the cost of power is sufficiently 
low to result in operating costs appre- 
ciably lower than with use of standard 
fuels, the heat pump should find prac- 
tical application in many institutions, 
particularly for auditoriums, other 
spaces having large ventilation loads, 
and swimming pools. Under similar 
conditions, institutional use of the heat 
pump should find extension in south- 
ern climates to administration and 
other buildings as well. 

An example of institutional applica- 
tion of the heat pump is a central 
heating plant of the Swiss Federal In- 
stitute of Technology at Zurich, which 
employs some 2000 connected h.p. and 
uses water from the warm Limmat 
River as its heat source. Installed nearly 
fifteen years ago, this plant heats some 
142 buildings, including eighty-five 
private structures, and is the largest 
heat pump application in the world 
today. 

Practicability of the heat pump must 
be established separately for each pro- 
posed application with basic consid- 
eration of the heat source, its cost, the 
heating and cooling loads, and costs of 
available energy. Load analysis curves, 
such as figures 2 and 3, must be used 
and analyzed to establish feasibility. 



















Carrying out the Western 
theme, the 60 by 80 foot 
lounge is furnished simply 
with especially designed 
chairs and tables in rancho 
style. Table lamps are 
made from small wooden 
kegs, churns and iron pots. 


Southern Methodist University’s UNION BUILDING 


is a temporary structure but it is pointing the way to the future 


ALTHOUGH SOUTHERN METHODIST 
University officials began negotia- 
tions with the U.S. Army Engineers 
on Jan. 8, 1946, for the enlisted men’s 
service club at Camp Howze, it was 
not until many months later that it 
was acquired through the Federal 
Works Agency. A grant was made 
possible by Congressional action giv- 
ing several million dollars to the 
agency for the construction of tempo- 
rary buildings on campuses through- 
out the country pressed with a large 
number of veteran students. 

After the club had been disman- 
tled and moved a distance of 90 miles 
from camp to campus, it was found 
that the original estimate allowed 
S.M.U. was not enough to complete 
the building, so the university was 
asked to finance the construction of 
the soda fountain and cafeteria wing, 
with the government furnishing the 
material for the wing. 

S.M.U. financed the foundation of 
the building and the front porch, the 
wiring and piping of all the utilities 
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JEAN HARRIS 


Chairman of News Bureau, Student Union 
Southern Methodist University 


to the building, and the modifications 
necessary to make it Suitable for uni- 
versity use; it also furnished and 
equipped its interior. The furniture, 
decorations, soda fountain, and kitch- 
en equipment cost approximately 
$50,000. 

The reconversion of the former 
army club to an attractive student 
union is amazing. As one enters the 
foyer with its two sets of double 
doors, the checkroom is to the left. 
Here, students may exchange books, 
coats or lunches for a numbered tag 
for either a few minutes or several 
hours. The student employes in 
charge of this checkroom, and the 
candy and magazine stand across the 
foyer, also act as information clerks 
for the union and as the operators of 
a locator file where the class sched- 
ules of all students are kept. 

The two-story main lounge beyond 


the foyer has none of the appearance 
of an army building as the outside 
of the union might lead one to ex- 
pect. Louise Mistrot, the interior dec- 
orator, came up with something en- 
tirely mew to the Southern Metho- 
dist campus in furnishing the 60 by 
80 foot lounge. 

A huge wagon wheel is suspended 
in the center of the cathedral type 
of ceiling from one of the exposed 
beams; ox-yokes hang at each end of 
the room. From these reminders of 
an earlier Texas hang brass lanterns 
that reflect their light in the high 
polish of the oak tables and chairs 
and the grand piano, which stands 
beside the red brick open fireplace. 

Carrying out the Western theme, 
in addition to chairs and tables made 
in rancho style especially for the stu- 
dent union, are table lamps of small 
wooden kegs, churns and iron pots. 
Heavy skillets serve as ash trays. 

The music room with its Carnegie 
record collection, the games room, the 
balcony that surrounds the main 
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lounge, and the browsing room with 
its books, magazines and newspapers 
from leading cities throughout the 
country, all carry out the same theme 
of Western comfort through papered 
walls and sailcloth cushions and 
draperies. Brass wall brackets and ta- 
ble lamps with coal scuttle bases are 
filled with ivy. 

The horseshoe shaped fountain with 
its 69 foot counter is separated from 
the main lounge by a 7 foot brick 
wall topped with pots of ivy; it opens 
into both the lounge and the cafe- 
teria. 

Disguised as a Mexican kitchen, 
the 40 by 49 foot cafeteria is one 
and a half stories high, with the 
pointed-arch ceiling and the exposed 
beams that predominate in rooms 
throughout the union. Conventional 
curtains have been abandoned for 
charm strings of brightly colored 
gourds, dried red peppers, and corn. 
A wooden screen rolled to the ceil- 
ing above the counter during the day 
can be lowered for special dinners and 
banquets. 

The organizational office is the 
utility room for student officers and 
committees. 

Frank Malone, director, believes 
that one of the benefits of a student 
union building is the opportunity it 
offers students in practical experience. 
Following this idea, he has organized 
eight committees that are responsible 
to the union governing board for the 
events held there. 

The building is a temporary struc- 
ture which the university plans to 








Brass lanterns hang from ox-yokes at either end of the two-story 
main lounge with its surrounding balcony and red brick fireplace. 
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operate for from three to five years; 
then a permanent building will be 
erected. The activities and programs 
now being presented are undergoing 
a careful evaluation by the union di- 
rectorate and union board, for the 
temporary building is actually a lab- 
oratory for experimentation. 

S.M.U. has faced the problem of 
providing a union structure for a 
student body swollen to three times 
its normal size and at the same time 
is laying careful plans for its future 
union building. The results of this 
experiment have satisfied the present 
need and will ensure that the future 
college union will have the type of 
building, facilities and program that 
the students need and want. 


KEY TO PLAN 
(1) Main lounge; (2) snack bar; (3) 
dining room; (4) kitchen; (5) ve- 
randa; (6) foyer; (7) check room; 
(8) game room; (9) browsing room; 
(10) student offices; (11) music. 








KATE GLEASON HALL, THE RESIDENCE 
hall for upperclass girls at Rochester In- 
stitute of Technology, is unique in that 
it is a large, modern apartment building. 
Opened as a residence hall in 1942, the 
building is the center of an unusual 
educational project where in one and 
two room apartments the girls dis- 
cover and solve many of the problems 
of the young business woman. 

The community life of the group is 
centered on the first floor. Entering 
through a “blue door,” one comes di- 
rectly into a lobby, the yellow walls 
of which are a pleasant contrast to the 
dark brown upholstering of the modern, 
blond furniture. 

Two large lounges offer ample op- 
portunity for teas and receptions—the 
entertaining, both formal and informal, 
that is a part of any woman’s active 
community life. The walls of the less 
formal of the two are finished in pine. 
Sectional furniture designed particular- 
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ly for this lounge is readily adjustable 
to meet various social needs. The soft 
green and melon colored upholstery has 
withstood hard usage, and the severe 
lines of the wood make for easy clean- 
ing. Long refectory tables can be used 
as tea tables. Sturdy, glass topped coffee 
tables lessen the fire hazards. A huge 
fireplace and a built-in music recorder 
add to the friendliness of the room. 
The lounge at the opposite end of the 
building, because of the color of its 
walls and ceiling, is called the “Blue 
Lounge.” Flowered draperies, deep 
maroon rugs, a small piano, and a com- 
bination radio-phonograph make this 


A fireplace in the pine-walled 
lounge adds to its friendliness; 
so does a built-in music recorder. 









































AP AR T™M E NT LI F E gives girls at Rochester Institute 


of Technology insight into problems of the young business woman 


room very livable. A built-in bookcase 
houses the residence hall library and 
the record collection, and a utility closet 
hides many odds and ends and serves 
as a general storage place for the sup- 
plies of the governing group. 

A one-room apartment, consisting ot 
living room, kitchen and bath, has been 
kept intact on the first floor for small 
group entertaining. Decorated by senior 
girls majoring in interior decoration, 
this is a favorite spot for dinner, lunch- 
eon and “snack” dates—the small group 
entertaining that is done most frequent- 
ly in a small housing unit. 

Above the first floor,150 women stu- 
dents live in groups of two, three and 
four in complete small housekeeping 
units. The 50 one and two room apart- 
ments are similar to those in any mod- 
ern, furnished apartment building. Each 
apartment has as basic living quarters 
an entryway, a living-sleeping room, 
a compact kitchen unit, a dressing room, 
and a small bathroom. The beds fold to 
the wall and swing into the dressing 
rooms behind French doors; the kitchens 
have gas stoves and small refrigerators; 
the bathrooms, a tub and shower. The 
corner apartments, assigned to senior 
girls by the council, have separate di- 
nettes and extra bedroom space avail- 
able in the daytime as sun rooms or 
study space. 

As the result of a study made in 
1942, the residence hall furniture serves 
adequately the purpose of girls who are 
alternately at work or in school because 
of the cooperative work program of the 
institute. The girls take all housekeep- 
ing responsibilities in their own apart- 
ments, which are papered to provide 
freedom for individuality. Designed in 
simple, modern lines, the furniture is 
finished in either blond or walnut and 
can be kept clean with a minimum of 
time and effort. Hardwood floors are 
timesavers. A combination dining and 
study table, a daybed, long book shelves, 
straight chairs, a lounge chair, a built-in 
wardrobe, and a chest of drawers are 
standard equipment. Rugs, lamps, 
draperies, pictures, dishes and linen are 
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supplied by the students. Colorful, 
practical and adequate, the same apart- 
ment is home to some girls for three 
years. 

Breakfast, luncheon and week-end 
meals are prepared usually by the girls 
in their own apartments. Individual 
health and nutrition records are kept for 
each student. Counseling in planning 
meals and budgeting money, as well 
as in scheduling housekeeping responsi- 
bilities, is a continual part of the resi- 
dence hall program. A bulletin board 
carries suggested menus and recipes. 

Since the school and cooperative job 
schedules are time consuming, the stu- 
dents are served the dinner meal in the 
institute dining room on Monday 
through Friday nights. This, the insti- 
tute feels, is a definite advantage both 
in maintaining a check on balanced 
meals and in relieving the confusion 
of the students’ preparing and planning 
adequate food at a time when energy is 
low and study demands are high. 

In 1943 the institute gave the Resi- 
dence Hall Association a grant of power 
by which the women govern themselves. 
The constitution and by-laws include 
existing house rules, which are reviewed 
annually. All restrictions and penaltie: 
are given and controlled by the associa- 
tion council of six girls. Through week- 
ly council meetings, individual and 
group problems are discussed, and the 
issues are presented to the group at 
monthly association meetings. 

Social conduct and housekeeping 
standards are set, and social events are 
planned as a group responsibility. In 
case of rule infractions, the girls report 
to the president. The morale is high. 

Since the residence hall opened, the 
association has purchased for its mem- 
bers’ use a piano, a typewriter and a 
sewing machine, and has accumulated 
a library, through both individual selec- 
tions and a membership in a monthly 
book club. A sun deck on the roof and a 
washing machine in the laundry are 
additions that have come as a result of 
student visualization of student needs. 

Progress has been indicated by the 
increased student interest and partici- 
pation in the program. Apartments are 
more attractive. Functional experience 
has been gained, and group standards 
are continually rising. If the central 
problem of education based on experi- 
ence is “to select the kind of experience 
that lives fruitfully and creatively in 
future experience,” then the students of 
Rochester Institute of Technology are 
living and learning in conditions favor- 
able to continuous growth. 
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Above: Apartments are papered to provide freedom for individuality. Rugs! 
lamps, ste pics pictures, dishes and linens are supplied by the students: 
apartment has a compact kitchen with refrigerator and gas stove’ 


Below: Ea 
where the girls usually prepare breakfast, luncheon and week-end meals 
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THE LABORATORY AND ADMINISTRA- 
tion building nearing completion on 
the campus of the University of Ore- 
gon Medical School will meet a two- 
fold need for the provision of addi- 
tional space for the expansion of basic 
science instructional laboratories and 
for administrative offices. It repre- 
sents the first additional structure for 
these purposes since the original basic 
science unit was constructed in 1922. 

Since that time the steady growth 
and expansion of activities of the 
medical school, together with the in- 
crease in the number of faculty mem- 
bers and administrative staff, have com- 
bined to produce an ever increasing 
shortage of office and _ laboratory 
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space, as well as classroom space. The 
medical school has an enrollment of 
290 students in medicine and 175 
in nursing and, in addition, con- 
ducts an extensive postgraduate pro- 
gram for physicians of the area. 
Physical facilities of the institution 
are now taxed to the utmost to meet 
the requirements of the instructional 
and research programs. 

During the war tentative plans 
were made to construct this new 
building at the earliest possible mo- 
ment after funds became available 
and building conditions permitted. 
As a result of action by the Oregon 
legislature of 1945, funds for such a 
project were appropriated. Architects’ 
studies were authorized in 1947, and 
actual construction got under way last 














March. It is anticipated that the build- 
ing soon will be ready for occupancy. 

The new building, four stories in 
height, including basement, is of re- 
inforced concrete construction, with 
light buff brick veneer. Exterior con- 
struction harmonizes with that of ex- 
isting campus buildings. 

Location is between the basic sci- 
ence unit and the children’s hospi- 
tal, and the new building has a di- 
rect connection on the top three floors 
with the basic science building and 
through an underground tunnel with 
the children’s hospital. L shaped, the 
main section is 57 by 125 feet and 
the extending section, 50 by 70 feet. 
Total floor area is approximately 42,- 
000 square feet. 

The basement floor will be utilized 
for offices of the department of pub- 
lic health and preventive medicine, 


University of Oregon combines LABORATORY sciences wie 
ADMINISTRATION cttices on medicot school campus 


for the central telephone switchboard 
and equipment rooms, and for stor- 
age space. Because of the grade on 
the site of the building, it was pos- 
sible to provide on this floor a sep- 
arate entrance at ground level. 

The main entrance to the build- 
ing is on the first floor. This floor 
is devoted entirely to administrative 
offices of the medical school, includ- 
ing the dean’s office, the business of- 
fice, the registrar's office, a faculty con- 
ference room, and several smaller 
offices. In designing this floor every 
effort was made to provide the best 
possible layout from the standpoint 
of convenience and efficiency of op- 
eration for both employes and stu- 
dents. The business office and regis- 
trar’s office, the principal points of 
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student contact on this floor, are lo- 
cated directly opposite each other on 
the main corridor and are readily 
accessible from the main entrance, 
from other floors in the building, and 
from adjoining buildings. An ele- 
vator is located at one end of the 
corridor; stairs are at the other end. 
Separate administrative offices are lo- 
cated off the secondary corridor in 
the extending portion of the L, away 
from the direct line of traffic but still 
only a few steps from the corridor. 

The entire second floor will be oc- 
cupied by the department of physi- 
ology and the third floor by the de- 
partment of pathology. The general 
plan of both floors is similar, with 
the student teaching laboratories in 
the front of the building and with 
faculty offices and research laborato- 
ries in the rear. 


Each of the main student teaching 
laboratories for these departments 
covers an area of approximately 2500 
square feet and provides ample 
space for eighty students at one time. 
Adequate provision has also been 
made for additional classroom, labora- 
tory and seminar room space for stu- 
dent use. Modern laboratory tables 
and fixtures, built to specification, will 
be installed throughout both floors as 
a part of the construction project. 

Stressing the factors of economy 
and utility, the interior finish of the 
building was minimized. Only lob- 
bies, corridors, lecture rooms, and a 
few special office and meeting rooms 
have finished wall and ceiling treat- 
ments. Acoustical tile was used ex- 
tensively throughout the building; 
practically all floors are covered with 
asphalt tile. 





The laboratories and laboratory ot- 
fices are treated as utility work spaces, 
with painted exposed concrete block 
and concrete walls and concrete slab 
ceilings. Service pipes are exposed. 
Although minimum finish was used, 
considerable study was given to the 
proper color requirements for each 
condition. 

Heating is a hot water convector 
system with mechanical ventilation 
provided in the larger areas. 

Estimated total cost of the build- 
ing is $663,000, broken down as fol- 
lows: general contract, $377,000; 
electrical, $28,991; mechanical, $96,- 
934; laboratory fixtures, $70,408, and 
other costs, including architects’ fees, 
administrative expenses, and provision 
for am emergency reserve, $89,667. 
Architects are Lawrence, Tucker and 
Wallman of Portland. 
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ADEQUATE, WELL PLANNED EDUCA- 
tional plants don't just happen but 
are the results of comprehensive long- 
term planning, careful designing, and 
well executed construction programs. 

In planning a new building or in 
evaluating old ones, college and uni- 
versity officials should: 

1. Be assured that each building or 
building unit provides for safe, com- 
fortable occupancy. 

2. Design spaces adapted to the ac- 
tivities to be housed. 

3. Plan the utilization schedule, 
room and student station to obtain 
maximum use of the facilities pro- 
vided. . 

4. Provide adequate illumination 
without excessive brightness contrasts. 

5. Avoid the use of nondurable sur- 
faces or those that are difficult to clean 
and maintain. 

6. Provide for flexibility and ex- 
pansibility to meet changing de- 
mands. 

7. Evaluate new design patterns and 
materials on the basis of their ultimate 
returns to the institution. 

8. Make use of the services of 
trained educational plant consultants, 
when essential, in developing and car- 





rying out economical, well balanced 
plant programs. 

It is desirable to set up a master 
campus plan, showing the locations of 
existing buildings, units to be razed, 
walks, drives and the location of units 
to be erected in the future. On the 
basis of this master plan each old and 
each proposed building unit should 
become a part of the ultimate plant 
and campus layout. 

Administrators and architects are 
not capable of planning a complete 
school plant without drawing upon 
the experiences and advice of faculty 
members, maintenance employes, and 
others. Many times it is desirable to 
seek the advice of experienced educa- 
tional plant consultants. It is essential 
that the findings of all these people 
be brought together into a comprehen- 
sive set of educational specifications 
covering in detail the facilities, ar- 
rangements, surfaces and other things 
desired in each room or segment of 
the building. 

In attempting to obtain all of the 
space possible with available funds, 
institutions often attempt to reduce 
costs in various areas. Some omissions 
or changes may produce temporary 





savings but, because of a lack of dur- 
ability or their effect on the occupants 


* or on the program, may be costly. 


There is a growing tendency to 
omit room and building finish, to 
leave exposed concrete beam ceilings 
and rough walls, or to omit the in- 
stallation of tiled wainscots in kitch- 
ens, toilets and showers. 

Exposed concrete floors in class- 
rooms and in various other occupied 
areas are not proving satisfactory. The 
omission of heating and ventilating 
controls may prove costly. Even though 
all the desired facilities may not be 
installed now, the electrical wiring, 
conduits and outlets should be provid- 
ed for television, telephones and pub- 
lic address systems. 

Cheap construction without ade- 
quate waterproofing may soon show up 
in damaged walls. The omission of 
acoustical treatment may save money 
now but may be costly in its effect on 
the program. 

Failure to plan multiple use units 
may result in low utilization and, con- 
sequently, greater costs per student or 
class to be housed. It is not desirable 
to erect large auditorium units which 
would be filled only a few times a 
year or to provide immense gymna- 
sium and spectator space units unless 
they have a high degree of utilization. 

Economies are possible and desir- 
able, new features and new stand- 
ards are often desirable, but each of 
these should be developed and accept- 
ed only if it fits into the educational 
needs. 
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At cost of a cardboard carton per cubic foot, Nebraska now has a 





building tor PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


THE BOARD OF REGENTS OF THE UNI- 
versity of Nebraska, largely thzough 
the efforts of the late L. F. Seaton, 
operating superintendent, was fortu- 
nate in obtaining through the Federal 
Works Agency a sports arena building 
from Camp Crowder, Neosho, Mo. 
The building was completely disman- 
tled in thirty working days and trucked 
to Lincoln, where it was reassembled 
on the university city campus. 


BRICK VENEER BUILDING 


The structure, as reassembled, is a 
one-story brick veneer building 131 
feet wide and 200 feet long, housing 
the physical education department and 
the intramural program. It has a clear 
floor area of 100 by 180 feet, which 
is sufficiently large to permit three 
regulation basketball games to be 
played simultaneously. A regulation 
court has been laid out in the center 
of the building for tournament play. 
The basketball goals for this center 
court are so arranged that they swing 


up to the ceiling when not in use;- 


thus they do not interfere with other 
uses of the building. When used as an 
auditorium, the building has a seating 
capacity of approximately 4500. 

On each side and end of the playing 
floor is a space 15 feet wide used for 
classrooms, offices and lockers. All 
lockers, toilets and showers were 
placed on one side of the playing floor 
in order to simplify and economize on 
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the nlumbing. There are four class- 
rooms and one laboratory approxi- 
mately 15 by 32 feet on the opposite 
side and across the front of the build- 
ing. Seven offices, including the de- 
partment office, have been provided. 

The supporting system for the la- 
mella type of roof presents an inter- 
esting structural detail. The 3 by 14 
inch timber lamellas were dismantled 
and reassembled from a movable scaf- 
fold to fit the 73 foot radius for the 
100 foot clear span. The timber units 
have a 44 foot horizontal spacing 
at the springing line, where they are 
supported on a 12 by 16 inch hori- 
zontal timber, which transmits the 
thrust of the roof to reinforced con- 
crete buttresses spaced 20 feet on cen- 
ters. The 12 by 16 inch timbers are 
bolted directly to the top of buttresses. 

The buttresses are 2 feet wide, 4 
feet thick, and 11 feet high. A canti- 
lever footing section extends 13 feet 
back from the face of the vertical but- 
tresses. This provides a 4 by 13 foot 
soil bearing area. The reinforcing in- 
cludes horizontal hoops and bent bars 
extending from the front face of the 
vertical section into the cantilever foot- 
ing. 

Buttresses are connected to the con- 
crete floor slab by a system of re- 
inforcing bars that include both dowels 
and tie rods across the 100 foot width 
of the building. There are three % 
inch round bars fanning out in both 





directions from the buttresses to act as 
dowels. In addition to this, four %4 
inch round rods extend across the floor 
to the buttresses on the opposite side 
of the building. 


ROOFS INSULATED 


Above the classroom, office and 
shower wing roofs there are dormers 
with fixed sash along the entire length 
of both sides of the main floor. All 
the roofs have been insulated with a 
'4 inch insulation board. Over the 
insulation was applied a 20 year built- 
up roof. On the underside, 3 inches 
below the sheeting and between the 
lamellas, a 4 inch insulation board 
was placed. 

The heating system is a two-pipe 
steam system that is connected to the 
university steam main in a tunnel lo- 
cated under the rear end of the build- 
ing. All heating lines and units are 
located high along the walls above the 
main arena floor to maintain a maxi- 
mum clearance. Four thermostatically 
controlled fresh air unit heaters with 
defusing ducts directing the heated air 
toward the floor were reassembled in 
the exact location they occupied in 
the original building. Varying quanti- 
ties of fresh air may be introduced by 
the operation of manual dampers pro- 
vided in each unit heater, or room air 
may be recirculated. 

At each end of the building are two 
large fans of: the propeller type for 
ventilation. These fans may be oper- 
ated singly or together. 

Lighting is furnished by fixtures 
mounted 25 feet above the floor and 
producing a 20 foot-candle power of 
illumination over the playing floor. 





The circuits have been so arranged that 
the lights may be used on any one or 
all three of the basketball courts. In 
the center of the arena a special group 
of five 1500 watt lights with concen- 
trating type of prismatic glass reflec- 
tors is used during boxing or wres- 
tling matches. 

The subfloor under the main arena 
is a 6 inch concrete slab placed on a 
6 inch cushion of coarse gravel. All 
concrete floors are reinforced with 6 
by 6 inch No. 10 gauge wire mesh. 
The entire surface of the concrete 
arena area is damp-proofed with a 
membrane of hot asphalt. The wood 
subfloor of the main arena is 6 inch 
tongue-grooved sheeting laid on sleep- 
ers. The subfloor was covered with 
building paper before the maple floor- 
ing was relaid. In taking up the maple 
floor in the original building, 97 per 
cent of the maple was salvaged. This 
floor was carefully bundled before it 
was sent to Lincoln. 

After the maple floor had been re- 
laid, the entire area was sanded and 
thoroughly cleaned by sweeping and 
rubbing with cloth. One coat of prim- 
er was applied with a sheep’s-wool 


20 


applicator to the clean dry floor, first 
rubbing across the grain and then 
smoothing out with the grain of the 
wood. The prime coat was allowed to 
dry twenty-four hours before steel 
wooling. 

The regulation markings for the 
basketball courts were painted on the 
dry prime floor. After the markings 
had thoroughly dried, the floor was 
again swept and cleaned. The first coat 
of gymnasium finish was applied to 
the clean dry floor with a sheep’s-wool 
applicator and was allowed to dry 
twenty-four hours before it was steel 
wooled. The entire floor was thorough- 
ly cleaned before the second and final 
coat of gymnasium finish was applied. 
The second coat was allowed to dry 
forty-eight hours before traffic was per- 
mitted. The temperature of this arena 
was kept at least at 70° while primer 
and finisher were applied. 

The government, through the Fed- 
eral Works Agency, dismantled and 


Flooring consists of a 6 inch con- 
crete slab, over which are a wood 
subfloor, a layer of building 
paper, and the maple flooring. 





reerected this building at a cost of ap- 
proximately $150,000, or 25 cents per 
cubic foot. The University of Nebraska 
contributed approximately $50,000 for 
the brick veneering, trim and _inci- 
dental work. It is estimated that a new 
building of this same type, built to the 
same specifications, today would cost 
approximately $420,000, which is a 
little more than twice the actual cost 
of the present building. 

The sports arena is a permanent 
addition to the University of Nebraska 
city campus physical plant. A great 
deal of credit is due to university offi- 
cials who were able to see that by the 
expenditure of a small amount of 
funds they could convert into capital 
the entire government expenditure. 
Thus, the University of Nebraska ob- 
tained a permanent structure at a cost 
of approximately 8 cents per cubic 
foot, or the cost of a cardboard carton. 

The government's investment was 
designed to provide additional space 
needed by the university to train vet- 
erans under the G.I. bill but will ac- 
tually assist the University of Nebraska 
to train thousands of youths through 
the years to come. 
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Improving technics of SPECIFICA TION BUYING 


IN OUR ECONOMY, COMMODITIES, 
goods and services are each generally 
classified into high quality, medium 
quality, and low quality, or as having 
high, medium or low price appeal. 
There are quality brands, competitive 
brands, and fighting brands. There are 
in-between prices, a variety of labels 
on the same general product, and 
clever advertising. 

“Sell the sizzle, not the steak” is 
the motto of an intensive sales training 
course. What is the yardstick for qual- 
ity? How can the buyer specify qual- 
ity? What specifications are available 
to the purchasing officer? 


COMPELLING LIMIT 


The amount of money in the college 
budget is a compelling limit on the 
college managers. Price, quantity, ac- 
ceptability to the consuming depart- 
ment, local patronage rules, trustwor- 
thiness of the seller, service facilities, 
availability of spare parts, and delivery 
schedules influence purchasing officers 
in variable degrees. 

Proper quality, performance and op- 
erating quality, more than anything 
else, measure the purchases. If the 
purchase does not meet the purpose 
of use, any price is too high. There 
is a tendency toward satisfactory qual- 
ity, that level of quality that is just 
good enough, not too good or too poor 
for the purpose intended. A function 
of management is to analyze require- 
ments and to relate quality to the pur- 
pose of use. 

Manufactured products follow the 
familiar “S” of progress-time curves. 
When the slope of the curve is great, 
the major improvements are being 
made. During this development pe- 
riod, quality and ideas of proper qual- 
ity change rapidly. Specifications must 
be revised frequently, otherwise the 
specification buyer will not keep pace 
with progress. Should the specification 
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writer specify quality of the distant 
future, he must realize that the price 
he must pay will amortize the accel- 
erated development costs. 

In order to assure required quality, 
it is essential that the buyer furnish 
complete and detailed specifications 
when inviting producers to bid on his 
requirements. Failure to include ade- 
quate specifications, which establish 
physical and performance require- 
ments, is an invitation to some pro- 
ducers to offer “just as good” mer- 
chandise. Fundamental to any purchas- 
ing contract is a meeting of minds 
as to the exact nature of the purchase. 

Management determines the proper 
quality of proposed purchases some- 
times rationally, sometimes emotion- 
ally, but generally scientifically, with 
the emotional factors rationalized. Es- 
tablishing standards is the easier way 
to keep the several departments from 
competing in a “getting ahead of the 
Joneses” race. Management determines 
the level of quality just right for the 
purpose and establishes that determina- 
tion by means of specifications. 


SPECIFICATION DEFINED 


A specification is a clear and accu- 
rate description of the technical re- 
quirements for a material, an item, or 
a service, including a procedure by 
which the purchaser can determine 
whether or not the requirements have 
been met. 

A purchase description may take a 
variety of forms, such as (1) descrip- 
tion of use or purpose; (2) sample; 
(3) brand name; (4) dimensional 
drawings; (5) physical properties; 
(6) chemical content; (7) detail of 
material and method of manufacture, 
and (8) standard specifications known 
to the trade or combinations of forms. 

Description of use or purpose places 
the responsibility for quality directly 
upon the contractor, if one can be 


found who will accept this type of con- 
tract. This form is widely employed 
when contracting for an architect's 
services. It is practically the only 
means available for research and devel- 
opment projects. 

This type of specification is useful 
when the end product either is new or 
must be designed to meet special con- 
ditions, and when the vendor engineers 
the product. Essentially, engineering 
brains, facilities and reputation that go 
into the end product are being pur- 
chased. Employment of an architect, 
the commonest example and the least 
subject to failure, is usually subject 
to approval by the board of trustees. 
There is a risk of failure; sometimes 
the problem is not solved, or the high 
cost of production makes it uneco- 
nomical. Educational institutions take 
these risks along with other sectors 
of the economy. 


MATTER OF OPINION 


Purchase by sample is ‘not recom- 
mended when any other form of pur- 
chase description is available. This 
method requires prospective vendors 
to submit samples for comparison with 
one another. Resolving sample quality 
and bid price is largely a matter of 
opinion and often results in bad feel- 
ing on the part of unsuccessful bidders. 
Comparison of purchase with sample 
often results in disputes with the suc- 
cessful bidder. 

Buyers for government or nonprofit 
agencies should avoid placing them- 
selves in a situation that will engender 
bad feeling. However, during an in- 
dustry’s development period, purchase 
by sample is the best means available. 
Purchase of aircraft prior to World 
War II is an example. Now aviation 
engineers are able to predict perform- 
ance from drawings and specifications. 

Specification by brand name, or 
trade name, places dependence upon 
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the name owner's reputation for qual- 
ity. This form of purchase description 
should be used only when the branded 
product has been found superior to 
all other brands for the purpose in- 
tended and when the composition is 
secret or unknown. Also, this form 
may be used when the purchase does 
not justify investigation Costs. 


TWO OR MORE BRANDS 


The purchasing officer should at- 
tempt to have two or more brands. 
Company loyalty often makes a sales- 
man compare his “fighting brand” to 
his competitor's “quality brand” with 
no loss of prestige to the “fighting 
brand.” There are few brands that do 
not have a competitive or equal grade. 
The difficulty comes in making the 
choice other than on price. 

Dimensional drawings are usually 
found in combination with another 
form of purchase description. 

Physical properties of shape and di- 
mension may be reduced to writing. 
Strength, finish color, and such things 
are other physical properties. Here, 
also, the limiting physical defects may 
be listed. 

Chemical content, often combined 
with physical properties, is used to 
specify basic materials desired. Per- 
centage of ash, moisture and protein 
varies the market price of flour. The 
presence (or lack) of small quantities 
of carbon, chrome or manganese in 
iron gives a variety of characteristics. 

Specification by detail of material 
and method of manufacture should be 
undertaken only when the importance 
of the purchase justifies its use. It 
usually combines the three preceding 
forms: dimensional drawings, physical 
properties, and chemical analysis. 
Drawings and specifications are what 
we buy from the architect (plus his 
supervision of construction ). 

Specification by reference to some 
standard specification already published 
and accepted is probably the most sat- 
isfactory form of specification, if such 
a specification meets the purchaser's 
requirement and will ‘not cause un- 
necessary expense. 

Nationally recognized specifications 
are (1) government specifications, in- 
cluding federal specifications published 
by the director of the bureau of federal 
supply; army, navy and air force speci- 
fications, joint army-navy specifications, 
and army-navy joint packaging in- 
structions; (2) specifications prepared 
by nongovernmental agencies, such as 
American Standards Association, Amer- 
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ican Society for Testing Materials, 
American Petroleum Institute, Society 
of Automotive Engineers, and Ameri- 
can Societies of Mechanical, Civil and 
Electrical Engineers, and (3) commer- 
cial standards published by division of 
trade standards of the National Bureau 
of Standards. 

Government specifications are pre- 
pared at a considerable cost in time, 
money and effort. Industry is com- 
petitive with each manufacturer eager 
to exploit his own product. To pro- 
vide the needed cooperation with man- 
ufacturers, the Quartermaster Corps is 
encouraging the formation of commod- 
ity committees with the structure of 
the Quartermaster Association for con- 
sideration of any trade objections to 
policy or specifications. 

There is also a research and develop- 
ment group known as the Associates 
of Food & Container Institute for the 
purpose of condensing technical 
changes in the field of food and con- 
tainers. Such discussions are necessarily 
objective with a view toward empha- 
sizing over-all difficulties that will 
compromise any effort to exploit a 
single product. The recommendations 
of these groups are then submitted to 
higher authority for approval and fu- 
ture use in specifications. 

The U.S. Department of Commerce 
has undertaken a coordinating role be- 
tween consumer and producer groups. 
Remarkable progress has been 
achieved, considering the limited and 
indirect power of coercion available, 
and that the department, having few 
contracts to place, lacks a tangible 
incentive. 

“Commercial Standards,” promul- 
gated by the National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, are voluntary, recorded standards 
agreed upon by producers, distributors 
and consumers. As a basis for better 
understanding between buyer and 
seller of manufactured products, “Com- 
mercial Standards” cover terminology 
types, classifications, grades, sizes and 
characteristics of use. They include 
standard methods of test, rating, certi- 
fication and labeling and provide a 
uniform basis for fair competition. 

When a sales contract makes refer- 
ence to “Commercial Standards,” a 
failure to equal the standard specified 
is a breach of the sales contract. Those 
interested in “Commercial Standards” 
should address the Division of Trade 
Standards, National Bureau of Stand- 
ards, Washington, D.C. 

Practically all processed foods or 
basic food commodities moving in in- 





terstate commerce are graded according 
to existing standards of the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture. The Pure Food 
and Drug Administration ensures pu- 
rity through labeling restrictions. 


PREPARED BY EXPERTS 


Federal specifications are prepared 
under the supervision of the Federal 
Specifications Board by a committee of 
technical experts and are promulgated 
by the director of the bureau of federal 
supply. From the standpoint of both 
buyer and seller alike, frequent revi- 
sions of specifications are desirable and 
necessary. Because of the cost and dif- 
ficulty of obtaining agreement by all 
government agencies, they often be- 
come obsolete. It was formerly the 
fashion, when writing any specifica- 
tion, to use such worthless phrases as 
“first class workmanship,” “best com- 
mercial practice,” “shall be cut in ac- 
cordance with the custom of the local- 
ity in which purchased,” but efforts are 
now directed toward writing specific 
requirements together with test meth- 
ods in the specifications. 

Federal specifications cover only the 
types, classes, grades and size of the 
commodity as generally purchased by 
the federal government; they are not 
intended to include all types that are 
commercially available. The bureau of 
federal supply of the Treasury De- 
partment and other government buyers 
recognize the dangers of stereotyped 
standardization. Current regulations 
for the operation of the technical com- 
mittees require coordination with the 
technical societies, trade associations, 
and industry in general. This program 
calls for editorial time and effort of 
government technicians and industry, 
to the end that specifications developed 
are workable, consistent with manu- 
facturing practices, and maintained 
current with materials development. 

The technical societies and trade as- 
sociations in the United States have 
contributed much toward standards of 
material, but there is still work to be 
done. We cannot become satisfied and 
complacent because the United States 
is ahead of other countries in stand- 
ardization and has passable specifica- 
tions. Education, by making its fac- 
ulty, administrative and operating staff 
members available to the working com- 
mittees of the technical societies, can 
contribute much toward better stand- 
ards and specifications and a stronger 
economy. Incidentally, it will be help- 
ing education's dollar to work harder 
and obtain more. 
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You can attack four cost problems simultaneously 


by use of MICROCARDS or books in reduced form 


UNDOUBTEDLY SOME READERS HAVE 
heard about “microcards,” which are 
the recent talk of both the library 
and scholarly worlds. 

Microcards, first suggested four years 
ago in my book “The Scholar and the 
Future of the Research Library,” are 
simply standard sized library catalog 
cards having on them not only a 
catalog entry in more or less the usual 
form but also, in greatly reduced mi- 
croprint, the complete text of the book 
(pamphlet, thesis or other material) 
described in the catalog entry. In mi- 
crocard reduction each page of the text 
may be only 4 inch wide but, with 
the proper “reading machine,” the tiny 
pages can be read easily. 

Microcards are not merely another 
form of micro-reduced text. They are 
a form of microtext on paper, not a 
form of microtext on film. This dif- 
ference, i.e. paper vs. film, is a vital 
one im many respects. A microprint 
is bound in the long run to be much 
cheaper than microfilm, simply because 
paper costs less than film. 

But there is another reason why 
microprint is cheaper than microfilm: 
the fixed costs involved in its making 
are usually spread over a much larger 
number of copies. Miles Price, librarian 
at Columbia University law library, put 
this point succinctly when he said: 
“Microcards are a new method of pub- 
lication; microfilm is a method of 
copying.” But microcards are more 
than simply a form of microprint. 
They are a special form of microprint. 
What gives them their unique essen- 
tiality are the facts that (1) they com- 
bine in one unit a microtext and a 
centralized cataloging of it, and (2) 
the unit employed to effect this com- 
bination is the standard sized library 
catalog card, internationally used and 
so everywhere interfilable, and con- 
venient to handle and to mail. 
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Librarians and college administrators 
really have a four-part problem, a 
problem of the costs of original text, 
of storage, of cataloging, and of bind- 
ing. The reason why previous attempts 
to reduce these four costs have never 
gotten very far is because each one 
had been attacked by itself whereas 
each is inextricably interrelated with 
the other three. It is the great virtue 
of microcards that they attack all four 
of these cost problems simultaneously. 

1. That they reduce the bulk of 
their texts is obvious. It is easy to 
see that a whole bookcase full of 
books, put into microcard form, can 
be housed in half a catalog drawer. 

2. Microcards also save, proportion- 
ately, as much in original book pur- 
chase cost as they save in storage Cost. 
Depending upon the way in which 
they are ordered and the amount of the 
sale of a given title, microcard books 


usually cost somewhere between one- 
fourth and one-twentieth of the price 
the same books cost in book form. 

3. Microcards come to their buyers 
with a complete catalog entry printed 
on them. Since cataloging today costs 
almost as much as the item being 
cataloged costs to buy, the possibility 
of saving the larger part of the cost 
is obviously also a matter of impor- 
tance. 

4. Finally, microcards automatically 
eliminate binding expense. 

The comparative cost table repro- 
duced here shows clearly how much 
economy microcards effect. 

Many have asked why it has taken 
so long to bring microcards to the 
point of purchase availability. The 
answer is that the bringing of a new 
idea into practical use usually requires 
a great deal of preliminary develop- 
mental work; and the originator of 





COMPARATIVE COSTS 
OF A 400 PAGE BOUND BOOK COSTING $4 








In microcard form 4 





Assuming Assuming 
microecards cost microcards cost 

In book form 20 cents each 10 cents each 
$4.00 Purchase cost $0.80 $0.40 (4 cards) 

eee Binding cost eee eee 

1.25 Cataloging cost 21 .21{ (copying and 

2.60 Storage cost (capitalized) .04 .04\ filing only) 
$7.85 $1.05 $0.65 


OF A 100 PAGE UNBOUND PAMPHLET ACQUIRED FREE 


In pamphiet form 
Purchase cost 
$0.40 Binding cost 
1.25 Cataloging cost 
.65 Storage cost (capitalized) 





$2.30 


In microcard form 








$0.20 $0.10 = (1 card) 
21 ai (copying and 
01 .01\ filing only) 
$0.42 $0.32 


OF A BOUND VOLUME (800 PAGES) OF A SCHOLARLY PERIODICAL 


In book form 
$10.00 Purchase cost 
2.50 Binding cost 
«e+» Cataloging cost 
(if an open end entry) 
3.50 Storage cost (capitalized) 





$16.00 





In microcard form 





$3.00 $1.50 (15 cards) 
.07 .07 
$3.07 $1.57 
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microcards was insistent that none 
should be put on the market until all 
of the technical and organizational 
problems that their issuance involved 
appeared to have been solved. This 
developmental work has been going 
on for four years at a cost of nearly 
$250,000. 

Although this preliminary work has 
been financed and carried on by two 
business organizations, its progress at 
all times has been under the close 
scrutiny, and to a large degree under 
the direction, of the microcard com- 
mittee, a joint body appointed by the 
major American library associations 
and representing in its membership 
most of the largest American libraries. 


COMMITTEE'S FIRST TASK 


The first task of the committee was 
to set up a formulated standardization 
of microcard size, format, catalog en- 
try, text reduction ratio, and the like. 
This standardization, constituting a 
microcard code, the committee 
promptly drafted and published. 

The technical work, which went on 
simultaneously, included the designing 
of a satisfactory reading machine, the 
development of a new photographic 
emulsion especially devised for micro- 
card making, and the design and build- 
ing of new cameras, new positioning 
devices, and new developing and print- 
ing equipment. These were aimed at 
producing microcards on a semimass- 
production basis. 


Microcard manufacturing involved 
one set of problems; microcard distri- 
bution (publishing), another. My 
book had suggested that microcard 
publishing might be carried on co- 
operatively by various research li- 
braries. However, after a considerable 
study of the advantages and disadvan- 
tages of this plan, the microcard com- 
mittee came to the conclusion that 
independent issuance would be more 
practicable. Although it foresaw many 
microcard publishing bodies coming 
into the field, it fele that, at the start 
at least, there was need of one pub- 
lishing organization with which the 
committee could be in especially close 
touch, an organization that could act 
as a pioneer in the development of this 
new publishing field and one which, 
because of its noncommercial charac- 
ter, could cooperate with other bodies 
desiring to enter it. 

The Microcard Foundation resulting 
from this decision has been chartered 
by the state of Wisconsin as a non- 
profit making educational institution 
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for which adequate financing has been 
provided. It is governed by a board 
of trustees on which the library world 
has direct representation, four being 
librarians. 

The purchase price of microcards 
will vary considerably because the cost 
both of making and of selling them 
will vary considerably. Their making 
cost will vary with the character of 
the materials microcarded and with 
the varying sizes of the editions 
printed of each title. Their selling 
cost will vary according to the way 
in which they are ordered. 

Just as with books, all microcards 
have to bear an initial fixed cost 
(which has to be divided among the 
entire number of copies printed) and 
a duplicating cost (which is the same 
for every microcard, regardless of how 
many copies of it are printed). In 
other words, to sell a microcard for 
15 cents at least 100 copies of it will 
have to be made and sold. If there 
is a market for only fifty copies of a 
given microcard title—and most schol- 
arly books do have a very small sale— 
cards cannot be sold for less than 20 
cents.each. On the other hand, if 200 
copies of a given microcard can be 
sold, its price can be dropped to 10 
cents; if 2000 can be sold, its price 
can be cut, possibly to 5 cents. 

Incredible as it may sound, it is 
nevertheless a fact that microcards are 
so inexpensive that the cost of order- 
ing them may easily amount to more 
than their cost does and surely 
will do so if there are only a few 
cards in the order. As cost accounting 
studies have shown, the mere process 
of ordering a book costs a library, on 
the average, about 11 cents. Further- 
more, at the other end of the ordering 
transaction stands the bookseller fill- 
ing the library's order. To maintain 
his stock of books and to fill, bill and 
collect for the orders he receives, he 
has to go through a similar clerical 
routine, one which costs him, on the 
average, around 14 cents an item. Be- 
cause the bookseller has to include his 
own order handling costs in the charge 
he makes to the library, it follows that 
its total ordering costs really run, at 
present, to around 25 cents an item. 

If in some way it were possible to 
eliminate all order handling costs on 
their sale, microcards could be sold— 
given adequate quantities—for a little 
more than 5 cents each. On the other 
hand, if microcard purchasers insist 
upon ordering their microcard books 
by individual title, as they order books 





now, they cannot escape high order 
handling costs upon them, for the 
clerical routines are practically iden- 
tical whether a library is ordering a 
book in book form costing, by itself, 
$2, or the same book in microcard 
form costing, by itself, only a few 
cents. 

To get away from all order han- 
dling costs at the library's end, and 
from nearly all of them at the pub- 
lisher’s end, my book suggested that 
microcards might be ordered in bulk, 
i.e. by means of annual subscriptions 
to all of the microcards issued in any 
one subject field, and the Microcard 
Foundation and several of the other 
microcard publishers would accept such 
subscriptions. 


WHEN MOST ECONOMICAL 


Annual subscription by selected sub- 
ject fields shows the most economy 
when the publications of the subject 
field consist largely of single card 
items (as, for example, pamphlets). It 
shows less economy when the publica- 
tions issued in the field consist of a 
relatively few long sets. 


A library that prefers to do so may 
order books in microcard form by 
individual title. It may even order 
parts of individual titles—which it is 
not able to do when the books are in 
book form. On all microcards thus 
individually ordered there is an order 
handling charge of 20 cents, over and 
above the list price set on each. This 
charge is uniformly 20 cents per item 
ordered. 

To read any micro-reduced text the 
reader must be provided with some 
kind of a magnifying device. An ex- 
tremely satisfactory reading machine 
for microcards, which gives twenty- 
four power magnification, has been 
developed. 

Microcard publication will not be 
limited to reprint issuance. A vast 
amount of manuscript material exists 
—doctoral dissertations are one exam- 
ple—which would be of the greatest 
value to research workers if it were 
made available. Microcards offer such 
material an opportunity for first pub- 
lication at low cost. 

On some of this hitherto unpub- 
lished material the author will desire 
a royalty. Also, it sometimes will be 
desired to republish copyrighted ma- 
terial by making due arrangement with 
the copyright owner for the microcard 
reprinting privilege for it. Authors’ 
royalties will be automatically included 
in the price of the cards. 
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NONACADEMIC PERSONNEL prosiems in 






a small college are exemplified by Ambherst’s experience 


THE BASIC FUNCTIONS OF A PER 
sonnel director's job are the same 
whether the college is large or small, 
with the exception that in a small col- 
lege such as Amherst, with approxi- 
mately 200 nonacademic employes, one 
is dealing with individuals rather than 
with groups. 

Colleges have been negligent in the 
past about paying attention to their 
nonacademic employes, going along on 
the theory that a college is a good place 
to work and that the employes are 
fortunate in having a position that 
offers them such a large measure of 
security, 
plants. 


as compared to industrial 


Because of this unrealistic point of 
view, many colleges have found out 
too late that they had not been doing 
all that they should have done for 
their employes. Instead of having a 
group of satisfied employes, suddenly 
they find that everything is not serene. 

The large majority of college em- 
ployes who have taken matters into 
their own hands in order to get action 
were driven to it by administrative 
apathy. It is a mystery how a college 
that cannot afford to grant increases 
and other benefits voluntarily finds the 
necessary capital when it has to. How 
much becter it would be to act earlier. 

A good faculty is essential to an 
institution of learning, but so is a good 
nonacademic group. A dissatisfied em- 
ploye is not a good worker and, as 
such, costs the employer more than 


The man with the oil can is 
an important member of 
the nonacademic group, a 
group that plays an indis- 
pensable part in the op- 
eration of a college, 
no matter what its size 


GORDON BRIDGES 


Director of Personnel 
Amherst College 


appears on the pay roll by inefficient 
execution of his duties. 

Some of the causes of unrest that 
faced us at Amherst are given here- 
with. 

The college is located in a typical 
small New England town in which the 
main business is education, for there 
are two colleges within its bounds. 
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There are no large industrial plants, 
although during the war a large per- 
centage of the population commuted 
to war plants in Holyoke, Springfield 
and Hartford. Consequently, we were 
faced with the inevitable—the com- 
parison within the same household of 
college pay checks and the pay checks 
of those working in the war plants. 
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Newspaper publicity was given to 
wage increases in industry, but nothing 
was being done by the college to ex- 
plain to its employes how steady 
employment at a lower rate over a 
longer period of time was better than 
the inflated rates being paid in fac- 
tories where the worker was likely to 
be laid off the moment there was a 
decrease in business. 


SOURCE OF IRRITATION 


Probably one of the greatest sources 
of irritation among our employes was 
the lack of a definite policy regarding 
merit increases and the recognition of 
added responsibility. There were cases 
in which an employe was transferred 
to another department and given added 
responsibilities, with no increase in 
salary. We had situations in which 
faculty department heads would take 
a vested interest in the janitor located 
in their buildings and would usurp 
much of his time in having him per- 
form tasks outside his janitorial duties. 

The problem of overtime was also 
a serious cause of dissatisfaction. Edu- 
cational departments would hold func- 
tions after hours and expect the janitor 
to remain to arrange chairs and to be 
responsible for lights and the locking 
up of the building. 

Amherst College has always been 
liberal in its arrangements for retire- 
ment of old and faithful employes, but 
the lack of a stated plan was felt 
keenly by our people. 

These conditions had been existent 
in the college for many years, with no 
definite steps being taken to eliminate 
them. Eventually, irritations developed 
to the extent that the employes were 
considering drastic action. Upon learn- 
ing of this situation, the administration 
made a brief survey of conditions and 
decided upon the appointment of a 
personnel officer. It became the per- 
sonnel director's job to try to get the 
employes in a congenial frame of mind 
and to convince them that the college 
wanted to do the best it could for 
them without being pressured into it. 

The first step was to call a meeting 


of representatives from each depart- . 


ment in our nonacademic group and 
explain to them what this new office 
would mean in solving their problems. 
They were not too enthusiastic because 
they felt that the college was evading 
the issue. After it was explained that 
the college had shown conclusively by 
the establishment of a personnel direc- 
tor that it realized the employes had 
just cause for dissatisfaction and was 
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taking definite steps to remedy the 
situation, the employes agreed to a 
delay of two weeks for the preparation 
of a plan. 

It was imperative that I should 
know the scope and limits of my 
authority before I could act intelli- 
gently upon matters pertaining to the 
nonacademic personnel of the college. 
I asked for and got full cooperation 
from the president and trustees of the 
college. The following are excerpts 
from a memorandum sent out to de- 
partment heads relative to the func- 
tions of the personnel director: 

“The personnel director is - author- 
ized to make recommendations to the 
president and treasurer on rates of pay 
as applied both to individuals and 
to categories. 

“He is authorized to make recom- 
mendations to the president and treas- 
urer in consultation with the appro- 
priate director on matters of organ- 
ization of any department. 

“He is authorized to negotiate on 
matters of wages and hours with the 
Amherst College buildings and grounds 
employes or any other group of em- 
ployes. 

“In consultation with the appro- 
priate director of the department con- 
cerned, he is authorized to hire and 
discharge employes of any depart- 
ment.” 

Fortified with this backing by’ the 
administration, we set about to elimi- 
nate the causes of the unrest. A study 
was made of the whole situation in 
regard to wages, and a 10 per cent 
increase was granted. This had a salu- 
tary effect upon the morale of the 
workers; they were convinced that the 
personnel department was really going 
to do a job for them. 

A review was made of the records 
of individual employes, and merit in- 
creases were granted in recognition of 
added responsibilities and years of 
faithful service. Arrangements were 
made to compensate for overtime to 
those who worked for departments out- 
side of their regular hours, these 
charges being made to the department 
concerned. Meetings, in which mem- 


_bers of the administration from the 


president down could explain college 
policies and answer questions firsthand, 
were called for the staff. These meet- 
ings provided the employe with a 
chance to hear the administration's 
point of view and helped a great deal 
in building up esprit de corps. 

The personnel office provided the 
means whereby an employe with a 





grievance could lay his cards on the 
table, so to speak, and get a definite 
answer one way or the other. In the 
past he had felt that no one was will- 
ing to listen to his troubles. Employes 
afe now encouraged to voice their 
opinions and gripes to the personnel 
director, and action is taken if it is 
deemed necessary. This eliminates the 
danger of a disgruntled employe caus- 
ing general dissatisfaction by corrupt- 
ing others. 

Other functions of the personnel 
officer include such things as inter- 
viewing all nonacademic job appli- 
cants; arranging interviews with de- 
partment heads and these applicants; 
making arrangements for physical ex- 
aminations of all new employes; ex- 
plaining college policies; centralizing 
all personnel records, such as those 
regarding absenteeism, vacations and 
overtime; handling of accident re- 
ports; making a job analysis and classi- 
fication; making recommendations for 
transfers and promotion, in consulta- 
tion with department heads, and inter- 
viewing employes who are leaving to 
ensure fair consideration of their case 
and to discover the reasons for their 
leaving. 


VALUABLE CONTRIBUTION 


Probably the most valuable single 
contribution the personnel department 
is making to the over-all improvement 
of conditions is in keeping the admin- 
istration up to date as to what is going 
on among the nonacademic group. The 
president of a college is usually better 
informed as to the desires and needs 
of his faculty through the medium of 
faculty meetings than he is about the 
feelings of nonacademic employes. 

The most difficult phase of the per- 
sonnel director's job at Amherst in the 
first year was the breaking down of 
127 years of tradition and getting the 
various department heads to clear all 
problems through that office. This has 
now been accomplished, and we are 
experiencing no difficulties with the 
various departments in having them 
go off on a tangent of their own in 
dealing with their staffs. 

The nonacademic group plays an 
indispensable part in the operation of 
a college, and it is the rdle of a per- 
sonnel director, whether the college be 
large or small, to keep the administra- 
tion conscious of this fact. 


From a paper given at the meeting of 
the Eastern Association of College Business 
— Washington, D.C., November 
1948. 
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IN ADDITION TO CASES PREVIOUSLY 
reported in this column, some seven 
decisions of higher state courts touched 
the exemption from taxation of educa- 
tional institutions in 1948. In two of 
these, in the populous states of New 
York and New Jersey, the disputed 
exemptions were fully sustained. 


FAVORABLE DECISIONS 


The Alumnae Association of Mount 
Sinai Hospital School of Nursing is a 
nonprofit corporation in New York, 
having for its purposes “to raise the 
standard of the Mount Sinai Training 
School for Nurses, to promote fellow- 
ship between its members for mutual 
sympathy and encouragement, and to 
care for the members when ill.” In 
1947 this society acquired a house 
and put it into operation as a nonprofit 
vacation or rest home for nurses. The 
purposes of the association and the use 
to which it put the property were both 
declared to be clearly within the tax 
exemption statute; consequently, the 
property is exempt.’ 

David B. Mills of New Jersey died 
in 1944, leaving a large legacy to the 
Davella Mills Foundation, a charitable 
trust previously established by him in 
1935. A wealthy man, he had made 
large gifts to various charitable and 
educational undertakings from time to 
time since 1908. After his wife's 
death in the early 1930's, he created 
the charitable trust named in her 
honor. Between 1935 and 1944 Mr. 
Mills made several outright gifts to the 
foundation, aggregating nearly $3,000,- 
000. Subsequently, the state of New 
Jersey sought to tax these transfers as 
gifts in anticipation of death—a 
method of evading the state succession 
tax. 


Upon the showing that although Mr. 


‘People ex rel. Alumnae Association of 
Mount Sinai Hospital School of Nursing v. 
Rizzardi, Assessor of the City of New 
Rochelle, (N.Y. App. Div.), 79 N.Y/S. 
2d 245 (1948). 
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Mills was 77 when he made the first 
gift he was in excellent health, and 
these gifts were in fact merely a con- 
tinuation of a lifelong custom, as well 
as the fact that each gift was imme- 
diate and complete, the court decided 
that they were properly exempt and 
advised that the assessment be an- 
nulled.? 


ADVERSE DECISIONS 


The supreme court of Ohio handed 
down two decisions holding the prop- 
erty of private theological schools tax- 
able. In the case of a small Jewish 
institution in Cleveland for the educa- 
tion of rabbis, the court simply quoted 
and followed one of its own 1945 
decisions: 

“A school organized and operated 
by a religious denomination for the 
sole purpose of training men to assume 
ministerial positions in such denomi- 
nation, and which provides no educa- 
tional opportunities to the public gen- 
erally, is essentially a private insti- 
tution, and a building housing such 
a school is not exempt from taxation 
as being a public school or public 
institution of learning, or property 
used exclusively for a charitable pur- 
pose.””* 

Precisely the same principle was ap- 
plied in denying exemption of a build- 
ing in Cleveland owned and used by 
a Catholic order as a combined resi- 
dence and school for newly ordained 
priests in training for 
work.‘ 

Likewise, in Rhode Island a building 
used for combined purposes, including 
instruction of children of the parish 


missionary 


"Montclair Trust Company v. Zink, Com- 
missioner of Taxation and Finance, (N.J. 
Prerog.), 57 A. 2d 372 (1948). 

*American Committee of Rabbinical Col- 
lege of Telshe v. Board of Tax Appeals, 
148 Ohio St. 654, 76 N.E. 2d 719 (Dec. 
23, 1947). 

‘Society of Precious Blood v. Board of 
Tax Appeals, 149 Ohio St. 62, 77 NE. 
2d 459 (1948). 


and as a residence for Sisters and occa- 
sional guests who came for religious 
activities, was denied exemption. New 
Jersey statutes and decisions take the 
strict view that primary use for reli- 
gious purposes is not enough—the reli- 
gious use must be exclusive; and use 
of a building in part as a residence, 
even for priests or nuns, canndt be 
called exclusively religious use.® 

The supreme court of Michigan held 
that the personal property owned and 
used by the Detroit Commercial Col- 
lege, a nonprofit corporation, must be 
taxed. The reasoning, as recorded, is 
somewhat mystifying. Justice Sharpe 
said this institution “is a specialized 
school operated for the purpose of 
training its students into specialized 
fields of employment. It is not such a 
school or college as is entitled to tax 
exemption.” 


NOT EVADING TAXATION 


There was no intimation that the 
school had obtained a charter as a non- 
profit corporation for the purpose of 
evading taxation. In fact, according to 
earlier Michigan decisions cited, it 
seems that the distinction in Michigan 
is not between nonprofit and pro- 
prietary schools but between those 
whose offerings are general or aca- 
demic or preparatory education, as dis- 
tinguished from those whose offerings 
are specialized or vocational or ter- 
minal education.® 

The German Gymnastic Association 
of Louisville, tax exempt under a Ken- 
tucky decision of 1904, was denied 
exemption in 1948 by the same court 
in a judgment definitely overruling its 
earlier opinion which had stood for 
over forty years.? 





‘Sisterhood of Holy Nativity v. Tax 
Assessors of City of Newport, (R.I.), 57 
A. 2d 184 (1948). 

*City of Detroit et al. v. Detroit Com- 
mercial College, (Mich.), 33 N.W. 2d 
737 (1948). 

"German Gymnastic Association of Louis- 
ville v. City of Louisville, 306 Ky. 810, 
209 S.W. 2d 75 (1948). 
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CA F E TE R IA where friend meets with friend 


To SAY: “SEE YOU AT THE CAF” Is 
perhaps the most nearly accurate way 
of describing the atmosphere of 
friendly informality that prevails at 
the University of Alberta cafeteria. 
For, from the day when a student first 
enters the cafeteria dressed in a ten- 
gallon green and gold hat, complete 
with kerchief and lasso, or some other 
introductory costume of sophomore 
choosing, until the day he leaves it 
for the last time in a cap and gown, 
the cafeteria forms an integral part 
of all his student activities. 

It is here that senior students seri- 
ously plug the lost cause of this or 
that “ism” to fellow seniors while 
downing midmorning coffee; here 
where romantically minded juniors 
date their girls of the moment; here 
where swaggering sophs outshine their 
frosh rivals in the latest in zooty 
clothes combinations. It is truly a set- 
ting in which college spirit may assert 
itself. 

Perhaps one might best refer to the 
cafeteria as the happy outcome of an 
unfortunate situation. At the Univer- 
sity of Alberta, as in other places, the 
need for accommodation for men in 
the services resulted in the residence 
buildings being turned over to the 
RCAF. for the “duration.” These 
residence buildings, as well as housing 
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a large number of university students, 
contained two dining halls for stu- 
dents. 

As can well be appreciated, the loss 
of the residence dining halls necessi- 
tated some other arrangement for the 
feeding of students. The university 
administration, therefore, in conjunc- 
tion with the departments of civil 
engineering and household economics, 
designed a cafeteria building to meet 
the situation and to serve the uni- 
versity campus as a whole. A central 
location on the campus was chosen, 
with residences on one side and lec- 
ture halls on the other. 

Originally it was intended that the 
cafeteria would serve approximately 
300 students and faculty members at 
each meal, and the general layout of 
the building was arranged with this 
in mind. However, with the close 
of the war student registration in- 
creased, and it is still on the upward 
trend. Consequently, the working per- 
sonnel has developed from a small staff 
to well over fifty, and the original 
equipment has had to be supplemented 
to meet a patronage of approximately 


2500 people a day. This total can be 
divided roughly in the following man- 
ner: breakfast, 200; dinner, 700; sup- 
per, 400; snacks, 1200. 

The noon meal presents the greatest 
overtaxing of cafeteria facilities, and 
unfortunately during the peak rush 
period the students have to spend con- 
siderable time waiting in line. It has 
been reported that a place at the head 
of the line around 12 o'clock may be 
auctioned off for as much as $5 to 
some particularly hungry student. 


Built on sloping ground, the dining 
room is on one level while the kitchens 
are on two. The dining room measures 
10 by 60 feet with open rafter con- 
struction. The ceiling is constructed 
of soundproof ten-test wallboard, while 
the walls are ten-test above and white 
washable plasterboard below. 

The service counter in the main 
dining room is 32 feet in length and 
is divided into sections, end to end, 
as follows: trays and silver, bread and 
butter, salads, cold beverages, ice 
cream, desserts, meats, vegetables, 
soups, tea and coffee, and cash register. 

Behind the service counter, and 
along the wall dividing it from the 
kitchen, are: a refrigeration unit, a 
work surface for the use of personnel 
in the preparation of sandwiches and 
milk shakes and the cutting of pies and 
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cakes, and a battery of coffee and water 
urns. Back of the cash register is a 
feeder ice cream freezer for the main 
service counter. Both the service counter 
and the work surface behind it are 
constructed to allow for storage space 
on shelves underneath. 

To equip the cafeteria during war- 
time, it was necessary to accept what 
was obtainable rather than what was 
desirable. 


TABLES CUSTOM BUILT 


All the tables were custom built, 
and each was designed to serve four 
people. This arrangement provides a 
seating capacity of 176 at one time. 
Of sturdy wooden construction, the 
tables are varnished a natural tan. Tops 
are of waxed linoleum and have stood 
the general wear and tear admirably 
during four years of constant use. 

The wearing qualities of the lino- 
leum on the floor of the main dining 
room were less satisfactory. As battle- 
ship linoleum was unobtainable, it was 
necessary to purchase an inferior qual- 
ity, which has not stood up particularly 
well under the constant tread of stu- 
dent feet and will probably have to be 
replaced in the near future. 

On a level with the dining room is 
the main kitchen. It includes units for 
meat and vegetable cooking, for salad 
assembling, and for dishwashing. 
Kitchen floors are of red tile; walls of 
white tile. The large equipment con- 
sists of three gas ranges with roast 
oven, one equipped with grill top; 
a three-compartment pressure cooker, 
one steam jacketed kettle, electric 
French fryer, meat slicer, and one auto- 
matic tank dish machine. 

Downstairs on the service floor level 
with delivery entrance are the staff 
locker rooms, dry goods, vegetable 
storage, walk-in refrigerators, vegetable 
and salad preparation department, and 
garbage room. 

The arrangement of the garbage 
room solves effectively the problem of 
garbage disposal. It is an entirely 
separate room divided from the down- 
stairs kitchen by two doors and one 
vestibule. The floor is concrete with a 
drain in the center, and the room is 
fitted with both hot water and steam 
hose connections so that it is a simple 
matter to keep the garbage cans as 
well as the walls and floor clean. 
Odors and flies are also kept at a 
minimum. This room has direct access 
to the street so that garbage may be 
removed without its being taken 
through the kitchens. 
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The bakeshop with its three-deck 
gas heated oven, one quart mixer, and 
apple peeler produces all the pies, 
cakes and desserts, and, in slack times, 
bread rolls. 

A dumb-waiter at one side of the 
kitchen provides elevator facilities for 
foodstuffs from the service floor to 
the kitchen upstairs. 

To provide good food at the lowest 
possible prices has been the aim of the 
cafeteria. Faced with the problem of 
increasing food costs, it has been nec- 
essary to raise the prices of meals 
somewhat. Although the cafeteria is 
not a profit making institution, it is 
necessary to cover the cost of food, 
maintenance, wages and the normal 
replacement of equipment. To assist 
in this aim the university furnishes the 
cafeteria rent free and also carries the 
cost of major pieces of equipment, and 
structural changes. 

While it is desirable to maintain a 
food cost of 50 per cent, many items, 





such as milk, soft drinks, and ice cream, 
are sold to the students at slightly over 
cost. The food cost, therefore, oftener 
ranges from 55 to 60 per cent. Other 
costs run approximately as follows: 
wages, 25 per cent; overhead, including 
laundry, telephone, repairs, supplies 
other than food, heat, light, gas and 
water, 10 per cent, and a profit to 
cover depreciation and replacement of 
about 5 per cent. 


AVERAGE CHECK 24 CENTS 


Dinners, including soup, beverage 
and dessert, average between 40 and 
60 cents. The average check for the 
day is about 24 cents, which includes 
all coffee and snacks sold. Students 
can buy meal tickets at a discount, 
which brings down the cost of their 
meals, but faculty and the public pay 
cash. 

Milk continues to be the most pop- 
ular beverage. Approximately 30,000 
half-pints are sold each month. How- 
ever, as coffee prices are rising in 
most downtown restaurants, our 5 cent 
cup of coffee, with apple pie priced 
also. at 5 cents, is running a close 
second for in-between snacks. 


The wage percentage may be broken 
down into the following: 


Food Preparation................-.------- 30% 
Pood Ser wit. ono 2.-.2.....--ossevse svonet 21 
Dining .Room............-----.----.-.---s000 12 
Rome ae aor AA 10 
Porter and Jamitor.......................-.. 10 
ls weieg <~..<nnccsscnepeiome 9 
Cherian nas Sa a lh 8 


MENU PLANNING 


In planning menus for the cafeteria 
the policy has been to strive for a 
happy medium between the no-choice 
menu of a college dining hall and the 
elaborate variety of a commercial cafe- 
teria. Each day’s menu presents a 
choice of two meats, usually one roast 
and one stew, fry or grill; one meat 
salad plate; one cottage cheese and jei- 
lied salad combination, and a variety 
of individual salads. Only one soup 
is served. The desserts present a choice 
of apple or one other kind of pie, 
hot or cold pudding, fruit or gelatin, 
cake or cookies, and ice cream. Every- 
thing is individually priced with the 
exception of the meat plate, the price 
of which includes bread and butter, 
potato, one of the two vegetables, and 
soup. 

At a small sandwich table located 
near the cash register students can 
obtain soup, sandwiches, small salads, 
milk or coffee, pie and ice cream with- 
out joining the main lineup. This 
service proves popular with students 
who have to take a hurried lunch be- 
tween Classes. 

No story on college cafeterias is 
complete without discussing the prob- 
lem of student relations. Students at 
the University of Alberta are not dif- 
ferent from university students else- 
where, so that it has been necessary to 
make certain rules regarding “cafe- 
teria etiquette.” Most of these regu- 
lations have come through the chan- 
nels of the student council, a procedure 
that promotes a better student reaction 
than if all regulations were imposed 
by the university administration. 

Smoking is not allowed during a one- 
hour period at noon and a half-hour 
period at night. Students are not al- 
lowed to study, play cards or otherwise 
to occupy table space when there are 
people waiting to be seated. 

So there it is—the University of 
Alberta cafeteria. If any of the readers 
of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY Bus!I- 
NESS should someday find themselves 
in this part of the Canadian North- 
west, here is an open invitation to “See 
you at the Caf!” 
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Organizing university F 0 0 D * E R V i C E around 


competent executive provides good food, 


COLLEGE FOOD SERVICE, IN THE LAST 
fifteen or twenty years, not only has 
multiplied many times in numbers of 
people fed and in dollar value, but has 
become complex with the increase and 
instability of prices. 

The labor picture has changed 
greatly. Gone is the day when you 
could hire a food service helper for 
$30 a month to work a split shift until 
the job was done, which usually meant 
from ten to twelve hours a day, six 
and one-half days a week. At that time, 
if an employe took extra time to do 
the job or if the manager failed care- 
fully to organize the work, it meant 
the employe just stayed a few hours 
extra. It was his time that was wasted, 
not labor costs that were affected. 

Today, we must pay the same em- 
ploye $130 to $150 a month for a 
straight shift, for a forty to forty-four 
hour week, plus certain sick leave and 
vacation benefits. Today, when work is 
not carefully planned and employes do 
not give full production, labor costs 
rise. 

College and university presidents no 
longer have a surplus of kindly alumni 
who give funds to build residence 
halls, student unions, and dining halls, 
but they are having to borrow funds 
for these purposes and to look to these 
operations to pay back principal and 
interest. Also, because rising costs and 
lower interest rates on investments or 
their appropriations are not keeping 
pace with increased costs and increased 
enrollments, they are insisting that 
income departments pay for their util- 
ities and for all services received. 

Today, most of our campuses have 
several types of food service units in- 
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stead of just one. This raises the prob- 
lem of coordination of all planning, 
policy and execution—the question of 
size of servings, prices, rates, labor 
practices, and purchasing. If these units 
are open to the campus public, it poses 
the question of keeping operations on 
a high level of friendly rivalry, rather 
than of competition. 


FIVE REQUIREMENTS 


The following requirements are im- 
portant in organizing a university food 
service: (1) personnel; (2) type of 
organization; (3) definition of pur- 
pose and policies; (4) budgets; (5) 
cost control. 

There should be one person who 
knows and understands the complex- 
ity of the food service in the adminis- 
tration of any college or university 
food service, be he (or she) the man- 
ager, director or business manager. An 
incident that happened a number of 
years ago illustrates the point. A col- 
lege union was built; the architect, 
after planning the public rooms, had 
a small square left over on his plans 
and he labeled it “kitchen.” Someone 
ordered the obviously necessary pieces 
of kitchen and dining room equip- 
ment. The storeroom was placed as far 
as possible from the point of delivery 
—in fact, all deliveries had to be 
hauled fully three-fourths of a block 
and across two public rooms. The 
kitchen garbage had to be carried 
down one flight of stairs and across 
these same public rooms. 

The kitchen was on one floor and 
the cafeteria was down one flight of 
stairs and at the opposite end of the 
building. The refrigeration consisted 


of two iceboxes of 50 pound capacity. 
With only a minimum of dishes and 
silver, the situation necessitated rent- 
ing and having shipped by express 
extra pieces whenever a large crowd 
was expected. A food service man- 
ager was hired and told to organ- 
ize and run the food service. In fact, 
over a period of three years there were 
seven different food service managers. 
No one seemed to understand why the 
operating statement was almost always 
in the red. 

It is necessary that the persons re- 
sponsible realize that a remodeling job 
can lower labor costs; that by putting 
a water faucet in the right place enough 
steps can be saved to eliminate one 
employe; that adequate refrigeration 
can cut food costs. In fact, proper 
planning in the first place really estab- 
lishes the labor percentages. 

No one can set up an organizational 
chart for a food service that will fit all 
university and college campuses. The 
common types of organizations are 
line, staff or functional, and commit- 
tee. Authority and direction may be 
disseminated and control obtained 
through line control, line control with 
staff advice, functional control, com- 
mittee control, or a combination of 
any of these. 

To organize is to divide, arrange and 
combine the work to be done with the 
facilities and abilities of the personnel 
available for doing it so that the given 
end will be accomplished. The late 
Lucius Boomer, manager of the Wal- 
dorf-Astoria, said: “Sound organiza- 
tion with mediocre leadership is safer 
than brilliant leadership with poor 


organization.” 
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Each situation must be studied in 
the light of its own needs, traditions 
and the facilities it has or will have. 
One type of organization is particu- 
larly adaptable to a campus that has a 
number of food service units, such as 
residence hall food units where board 
is contracted for by the academic year 
and where there also are cafeterias, cof- 
fee shops, soda grills and a student 
union dining service all varying in 
size and type and all catering to the 
university public, student and faculty 
alike. 


UNIT MANAGER RESPONSIBLE 


In this type of organization the 
manager of each unit is responsible 
for the complete operation of the unit, 
menu planning, organization of the 
unit, hiring and firing, and purchasing 
through a central purchasing office. 
Budgets, percentages of operation, pay 
roll control, and the like are main- 
tained at the central office. The coor- 
dination of all policies is done from 
the central office. 

On another campus menu planning, 
standardization of recipes, purchasing 
and hiring are done centrally, and each 
unit has a manager who is actually a 
supervisor or production manager. This 
type of organization is used when 
there is a large number of similar 
units. One university | know has ten 
or fifteen small dormitory units, each 
with separate kitchens and dining 
rooms, all serving the same menu. 

The setting up of an organization 
implies a division of responsibility. 
When that is done, the goal to be 
achieved must be clearly defined and 
the responsibility carefully worked out 
and delegated so that the organization 
works smoothly and harmoniously to 
achieve this goal. 

We are all trying to operate the 
food service in a more than satisfac- 
tory manner by trying to do the best 
possible job of serving food at the 
lowest possible cost without sacrificing 
the benefits of good living and sound 
financial management. We all want 
hot food served hot and cold food 
served cold. We want this done in a 
courteous and pleasant manner wheth- 
er our Customers are students or fac- 
ulty. We know how important a well 
operated food service department is to 
the morale of an individual unit, an 
area, in fact, the entire campus. 

These are basic needs. Before a 
number of food service units can be 
coordinated, policies must be well 
thought out to be sure that they are 
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fair and then they must be enforced. 
In doing this the following questions 
should be raised: 

What is the objective of your food 
service as a whole? 

What are the objective and purpose 
of each of the individual units? 

Financially, what is expected? 

Are you expected to break even? 

Are you expected to contribute to 
debt retirement? 

Are you expected to set aside a cer- 
tain amount for building repairs and 
depreciation? 

Are you expected to pay all expenses 
and contribute a certain amount of 
money to the educational program? 

What about equipment replacement? 

If your food service is subsidized, 
how much? 

Do part of your units operate on 
a twelve-month basis, eleven-month 
basis, and are certain units open for 
nine months of the year only? 

What are the labor policies? 

Are the salaries, job classifications, 
and the work expected similar enough 





so that they are fair not only within 
each unit but in comparison of one 
unit with another? 

What part does your dining service 
play in the social and educational func- 
tions? 

If your food service is to be used as 
a teaching laboratory for home eco- 
nomics or for a hotel school, this raises 
another question of coordination that 
should be clearly worked out and de- 
fined. 

What is the relation with the office 
of student affairs and with the dean of 
men or women? 

Who is responsible for what, and 
what are you placing the most empha- 
sis on? 


BUDGET PROBLEM 


The next problem is one of budget. 
A budget is both a plan of operation 
and a form of management and con- 
trol. It is important to achieve coordi- 
nation. Properly to plan a budget for 
a food service department means ac- 
tual thinking through of the year’s op- 
eration week by week and month by 


month. Estimate of income must be 
made; the expected expenditures for 
all classifications must be computed. 

Your budget should be both your 
planning for the year and your con- 
trol. It should be done in close coop- 
eration and participation with the 
person who will be responsible for 
meeting and putting that budget into 
operation. To be effective, it must be 
more than guesswork as to what will 
be done next week, next month, next 
year. The manager of each unit must 
not only see the possibilities of meet- 
ing the budget but also appreciate that 
it is flexible, either up or down, to 
meet changing circumstances. 


WATCH FOOD COSTS 


Food costs can get out of line in a 
food service and the vital importance 
of having cost records in order not to 
be spending the first fifteen days of 
a month blue because of what the 
financial report was and the last fif- 
teen days of each month worrying 
about what it will be. You have to 
know what your daily food costs are, 
in fact, you must be able to put your 
finger on what department and what 
area within a department are out of 
line as regard to food costs. It is 
highly essential that you have a barom- 
eter to indicate how close you are hit- 
ting the food percentage you are after. 

Labor costs must be watched daily. 
If it is a residence hall unit with a 
set income and you have arrived at the 
desired .abor percentage, then it is a 
problem of maintaining production 
from these employes. If it is a unit 
with a flexible income, then you must 
watch your labor percentage daily. 

Labor and food costs, of course, ate 
the biggest expenditure out of the in- 
come dollar but the other expenditures 
are important. It is surprising the sav- 
ings that sometimes can be made in 
these other items. . 

The question of standards is all im- 
portant. What standards have you set 
for yourself as to type of employe, type 
of service, type and quality of food? 
Do you have standardized recipes in 
each unit? Are your standards consist- 
ent with the rate structure that has 
been set up? 

Then the problem is one of con- 
stantly checking to see that these stand- 
ards are maintained. There are the fur- 
ther problems of keeping each depart- 
ment head and each manager inter- 
ested and of keeping attention focused 
so that the total- result is somewhere 
near the objective set. 
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Questions and Answers 


Low Cost Residence Halls 


Question: Do you know of any colleges 
that have been able to build residence halls 
at a cost of approximately $1500 per student 
housed?—1.F., Vt. 


ANSWER: The University of Ver- 
mont and the University of Connecti- 
cut have been unusually successful in 
building residence halls recently in 
which pre-cast concrete was used as 
the basic material in the construction 
of the building. Figures on costs were 
close to the $1500 figure. 

The University of Indiana, in its 
Rogers Center project, which houses 
980 men, was able to construct facili- 
ties at an approximate cost of $1500 
per student. 

In general, figures in regard to resi- 
dence hall construction have been con- 
siderably higher than this figure with 
the average running between $3000 
and $3600 as the cost per student.— 
HAROLD W. HERMAN, College and 
University Business. 


Who Provides Uniforms? 


Question: We are thinking of providing 
uniforms for our maids and food service 
employes. What is the practice among col- 
leges: do they provide uniforms, and are 
they laundered at college expense? —F.B., Ill. 


ANSWER 1: At Carleton College our 
practice relating to uniforms in re- 
gard to students, maids and kitchen 
help is as follows: 

Kitchen and Dining Room Em- 
ployes: Uniforms required; waiters’ 
coats furnished; cooks’ uniforms not 
furnished; all uniforms laundered. 

Residence Hall Maids: Uniforms 
not required in men’s halls. (They 
were required before the war, but be- 
cause of inability to obtain them, the 
requirement was discontinued and the 
maids generally wear cotton dresses 
which they, themselves, furnish and 
launder). Uniforms required in wom- 
en's halls. (These are furnished by 
the college and are laundered at col- 
lege expense.) —BRUCE POLLOCK, 
business manager and treasurer, Carle- 
ton College. 


P.S.: We do not furnish a strait-jacket 
for the business manager. 
ANSWER 2: We do not have maids 


and housekeepers in our residence 
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halls at Dartmouth College. How- 
ever, in our dining association cooks 
and dietitians furnish their own uni- 
forms; laundering is done by the in- 
stitution. For student employes, white 
coats are furnished by the institution 
and laundered at its expense —HALSEY 
C. EDGERTON, treasurer, Dartmouth 
College. 

ANSWER 3: At Amberst College 
dining hall uniforms are required. 
Full-time workers furnish their own 
uniforms except for aprons, which are 
supplied by the college. The college 
provides white coats for student wait- 
ers and dishwashers. In all cases, uni- 
forms are laundered at college ex- 
pense. 

In the residence halls the janitors 
do not wear uniforms. The maids 
are provided with green and white 
uniforms at college expense, but they 
take care of the laundry individually. 
—HERBERT G. JOHNSON, comptrol- 
ler, Amherst College. 

ANSWER 4: At Claremont College 
food service employes wear uniforms 
supplied by the college and laundered 
at college expense. Those working in 
the kitchen wear aprons also supplied 
and laundered by the college. In the 
housekeeping department the college 
supplies uniforms for the maids, but 
the maids are required to do their own 
laundering —ROBERT J. BERNARD, 
managing director, Claremont College. 





If you have a question on business 
or departmental administration 
that you would like to have an- 
swered, send your query to COL- 
LEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSI- 
NESS, 919 North Michigan Ave- 
nue, Chicago II, Ill. Questions 
will be forwarded to leaders in 
appropriate college and university 
fields for authoritative replies. 
Answers will be published in forth- 
coming issues. No answers will be 
handled through correspondence. 














Converting War Facilities 


Question: Can you inform us as to what 
colleges and universities have successfully 
utilized former airplane hangars or mili- 
tary drill halls as gymnasium or field houses? 
—A.L., Kan. 


ANSWER: Colleges that have recent- 
ly reported the successful use of such 
facilities and in many cases have con- 
verted them to permanent structures 
include Yankton College, Middlebury 
College, Lincoln Memorial University, 
Eastern Washington College of Edu- 
cation, and Mount St. Mary's College, 
Emmittsburg, Md. See Pp. 19 and 20 
of this issue describing a new physical 
education building at the University of 
Nebraska—HAROLD W. HERMAN. 


Concessions on Campus 


Question: To what extent should conces- 
sions be allowed to operate on campus un- 
der commercial operators or firms?—M.H.., 
Mont. 


ANSWER: Concessions operating on 
campuses may be classified into two 
main groups: (1) vending machines, 
and (2) all other concessions. 

It is the opinion of the University 
of Oregon administration that vend- 
ing machines for soft drinks, candies, 
cigarets, gum and fruit should be per- 
mitted to operate only in strictly stu- 
dent recreational or living buildings, 
such as the residence halls, student 
union, and basketball pavilion. When- 
ever such operation is permitted, the 
profits from the operation must not 
be used for personal gain but for the 
benefit of the student groups con- 
cerned. 

Soft drink dispensaries are permit- 
ted in certain office buildings as an 
exception to the foregoing rule in 
order to provide beverages for em- 
ployes during whatever rest periods 
are recognized. 

Concessions at football games and 
other athletic events can well be con- 
tracted for and operated by outside 
firms or organizations. At the Uni- 
versity of Oregon such concessions are 
operated by the athletic department 
as the profits are greater under this 
method.—J. O. LINDSTROM, business 
manager, University of Oregon. 
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Looking Forward 


In the Right Direction 


IN PREVIOUS ISSUES OF THIS MAGAZINE IT HAS BEEN 
suggested that it would be to the best interests of col- 
lege business officer associations to pool their experience 


_and influence in favor of a united front. This recom- 


mended action can now be reported as fait accompli. 

In December, representative personnel of the five 
regional business officer associations met with R/Adm. 
M. L. Ring, vice chief of naval material, on the invita- 
tion of the American Council on Education. Adm. Ring 
asked the committee to review critically the new and 
revised “Contract Cost Principles” as they related to 
research and development contracts. As far as is known, 
this was the first time that all five associations have 
acted in concert in dealing with common problems. 

Such a meeting of business officers on a common 
problem has been long overdue. The tempo of higher 
education affairs in 1949 is not conducive to permitting 
the luxury of:a comfortably provincial method of doing 
business. The efficiency and effectiveness of a central 
coordinating group are self-evident—where problems of 
a national nature affect all groups. 

The regional groups should be maintained and 
strengthened, if possible, but their local interests should 
not relegate to subordinate position matters of adminis- 
trative nature of national impact. It is to be hoped that 
this first joint meeting of representatives of the regional 
business officer associations will be repeated in the 
future in tackling other problems of national importance 
to higher education. 


Get Your House in Order 


THERE HAVE BEEN RUMBLINGS IN CONGRESSIONAL 
corridors that bode no good for colleges with extensive 
business interests. Various Congressmen have expressed 
an unusually keen interest in the tax exemption of all 
nonprofit organizations; this means that colleges will be 
at the top of the list for investigation. 

When legislators get the idea that college-owned, 
tax exempt businesses constitute a substantial loss in 
tax revenue, they will move in fast, particularly if there 
is evidence of a business offering itself to a college or 
university as an investment on condition that university 
officials give it a long-term lease as the operator. Such 
a proposal carries with it the aroma of a tax dodging 
scheme, and college administrators would be well 
advised to proceed with extreme caution. 

It is evident that both the House ways and means 
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committee and the Bureau of Internal Revenue are con- 
cerned with the loss of federal tax revenues resulting 
from this investment trend. Several of the hearings con- 
ducted by the House committee last summer were de- 
voted to a study of how to deal with colleges and uni- 
versities that owned commercial concerns and paid no 
taxes on their income. 

To the credit of college business officers, it must be 
stated that a large number of them have been very 
critical of colleges entering into alliance with non- 
educational ventures. It would be better for the 
financial future of higher education if this attitude were 
reflected in the entire field of higher education adminis- 
tration. 

An official of the Bureau of Internal Revenue was 
quoted recently by the New York Times to the effect 
that “Somehow, we must frame our tax laws to protect 
the free tax status enjoyed by educational institutions 
but to prevent these laws from being used to avoid pay- 
ing legitimate taxes. The public wants to encourage 
funds for colleges and universities, but it won’t permit 
any institution to hide behind an educational cloak for 
questionable practices.” 


Don’t ignore the warning; it may be later than you 
think! 


Success Formula 


“THE UNIVERSITY THAT NEVER DOES ANYTHING 
until it has the money in hand to do it will seldom do 
anything,” says Chancellor Robert Maynard Hutchins 
of the University of Chicago. 

Never one to conform to orthodoxy, Chancellor 
Hutchins continues in similar vein: “The University of 
Chicago rose to glory in a burst of deficits. In its case, 
it was sound financial procedure for the excellence of 
the university's work commanded support that would 
not have been forthcoming without a demonstration of 
what the university could do if it had that support. A 
university is in unsound financial policy only if it cannot 
raise money. It will sometimes find that, in order to 
be in really sound position, it will have to get into what 
looks like unsound financial position . . . a position in 
which its budget is out of balance.” 

For some college administrators this may sound like 
heresy. For others, it may be a rationalization of their 
own situation and a defense of careless administration. 
For many, it will point up the vital necessity of having 
a program or project that invites support and then hav- 
ing the courage and ability to sell it. 
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NEWS 





Asks Huge Sum for Federal Scholarships . . . Regards Atomic Projects as Threat to 


Academic Freedom . . . Social Security Extension Seen . . . Memorial Scholarships for 


Crash Victims . . . Finds Students Good Risk for Loans . . . Would Review Grants Yearly 





Congress Goes to Work; 
Several Educational 
Bills Expected to Pass 

WASHINGTON, D.C.— During the 
first twenty days, the 81st Congress 
spent most of its time organizing for 
action. 

These characteristics of the Dem- 
ocrat-dominated body are now in 
evidence: 

1. The speaker of the House emerged 
as one of the most powerful individuals 
in Washington. He attained this posi- 
tion because of a change in House 
procedure. As soon as the House met 
in January, it stripped its rules com- 
mittee of the power to bottle-up legis- 
lation. New rules provide that if the 
rules committee refuses to bring a bill 
to the floor of the House, the chairman 
of the committee originating the bill 
can ask, after twenty-one days, that the 
speaker permit the bill to be brought 
to the floor for a vote. The speaker 
need not, however, recognize the com- 
mittee chairman for this purpose. Thus, 
the powers of the rules committee are 
transferred to Speaker Rayburn. 

2. All committees in both Houses 
are heavily weighted with Democrats— 
in some committees, the ratio of Dem- 
ocrats to Republicans being 8 to 5. 

3. Liberals, such as Senators Morse, 
Douglas, Humphrey and Thomas, are 
in key committees handling educational 
and welfare legislation. In the House, 
Truman stalwarts have also been placed 
in key positions. Hence, it is expected 
that several major educational bills, 
which the White House wants, will be 
enacted without delay. 

Among these are federal aid to ele- 
mentary and secondary schools; social 
security for educational workers and all 
others now excluded, and a national 
health insurance program. 

Washington observers indicate, how- 
ever, that these bills must be pushed 
through during the next 100 days if 
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they are to be enacted. After three 
months of any session, stresses and 
strains between the White House and 
Congress usually develop, endangering 
the progress of major bills. 


Will Vote in “Few Weeks” 
on Science Foundation Bill 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Following an 
executive session in January, the Senate 
committee on labor and public welfare 
announced that no further hearing will 
be held on the National Science Foun- 
dation bill (S. 247). The House may 
also forego hearings on the measure, 
which has been under discussion and 
study since 1946. 

Approval of a foundation is expected 
within “a few weeks,” Senator Thomas, 
chairman of the Senate Labor and Pub- 
lic Welfare Committee, predicted. 

When established, the foundation 
would: 

1. Develop a basic national policy 
for scientific research. 

2. Make contracts with colleges and 
universities to carry on basic and ap- 
plied research financed by grants-in-aid, 
loans or other arrangements. 

3. Grant scholarships and fellow- 
ships in mathematics, medicine, biol- 
ogy, engineering, chemistry and other 
basic sciences. 

The foundation would be governed 
by a twenty-four member body, ap 
pointed by the President with Senate 
approval. The group will elect its 
chairman and vice chairman. 

Earlier in January, John R. Steelman, 
assistant to the President and his prin- 
cipal aide for education, said: “A por- 
tion of the funds expended by the 
National Science Foundation should be 
used to strengthen the weaker but 
promising colleges and universities.” 

President Truman asked Congress 
for $12,500,000 to “enable the founda- 
tion to initiate its program during the 
fiscal year 1950.” 


Washington Correspondent: BEN BRODINSKY 


Establish Scholarship 
at Yale as Memorial to 
Eleven in Plane Crash 

New HAVEN, CONN.—A “living 
memorial” to the eleven Yale men 
who died in the plane crash at Seat- 
tle, Wash., on Sunday, January 2, 
has been established by Yale Univer- 
sity in the form of a scholarship fund 
for students from the Pacific North- 
west. 

President Charles Seymour an- 
nounced that eight of the nine un- 
dergraduates who were killed in the 
crash (the remaining two were in 
graduate or professional schools) were 
scholarship students. The remainder 
of the fund of more than $6000 that 
had been awarded to them has been 
set aside to establish this new schol- 
arship grant. 

As tentatively planned, this memo- 
rial scholarship will be used for under- 
graduates who come from the states of 
Oregon and Washington. 


Thinks Atomic Projects 
Threaten Schools 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—The new di- 
rector of the Atomic Energy Commis- 
sion, Dr. Kenneth S. Pitzer, expressed 
hope in a public statement to the press 
that “most atomic research projects 
could be kept out of universities be- 
cause such projects impose a security 
curb on free academic discussion.” 

Dr. Pitzer pointed out, however, that 
necessarily many of the larger projects 
would remain at the universities now 
handling them. He commented that 
even the smaller projects build up 
walls within an otherwise open aca- 
demic atmosphere. 

Dr. Pitzer, a thirty-five year old pro- 
fessor of chemistry at the University of 
California, was appointed to the posi- 
tion of director of the research division 
of the Atomic Energy Commission 
early in January. 
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Request $12,000,000 
for Expansion at New 
York State University 


ALBANY, N.Y.—At a recent meet- 
ing of the trustees of the New York 
State University, they formally re- 
quested the state legislature to appro- 
priate $12,000,000 as part of a five- 
year program for the expansion of 
higher educational facilities in New 
York at a cost to the state of $86,- 
077,700, of which $67,432,874 will 
be new funds. 

It was felt that sympathetic consid- 
eration would be given to the request 
by the state administration in view 
of recent conferences between the trus- 
tees and Governor Dewey. However, 
it is not certain ghat the entire $12,- 
000,000 would be provided in the new 
budget since the trustees recognize that 
they may not be able to spend that 
much in the next year. 

Some opposition in the legislature is 
expected in view of recent criticism by 
a member of the state board of regents 
and a concern on the part of some 
legislators with the need of imposing 
additional taxes -to finance next year's 
budget. 

Of the $12,000,000 requested by the 
trustees this year, $10,000,000 is asked 
for development of two medical cen- 
ters, one up-state and another one in 
New York City; an unspecified num- 
ber of four-year colleges and graduate 
and research facilities, while $2,000,- 
000 is sought for the state’s share of 
the cost of several contemplated com- 
munity colleges in the area of up- 
state New York. 

It is anticipated that eventually New 
York State will have a $150,000,000 
college and university plant on the 
basis of research conducted by a com- 
mission under the chairmanship of 
Owen D. Young, prominent"New York 
industrialist. 

Of this, $70,000,000 represents 
the cost of existing teachers col- 
leges, technical institutes and other 
facilities now under control of the 
board, and $12,700,000 


represents 
contributions from local communi- 
ties to match state funds for the 


development of community colleges. 
The sharpest criticism of the pro- 
gram appears to come from the board 
of regents on educational policy for 
the state of New York. This board 
has not received full control over the 
new state university and, as a result, 
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there has been considerable criticism 
directed at the institution by members 
of the board of regents. William J. 
Wallin, chancellor of the board of 
regents, has charged that the “dual con- 
trol of education in New York and the 
danger of political interference in the 
operation of schools and colleges of 
the state” are of such importance that 
on behalf of the board of regents he 
would renew his demand that the re- 
gents receive full control over the state 
university. 


Expects Further Drop in 
Vet Enrollment Next Year 
WASHINGTON, D.C. — Approxi- 
mately $2,000,000,000 will be spent by 
the federal government during 1949-50 
for veterans’ education and training. 
In requesting this sum from Con- 
gress for next year, President Truman 
said that veterans’ enrollment in all 
programs—school, job and on-the-farm 
training—will drop from the 1948 
average of 2,000,000 to 1,575,000 in 
1950. At that time, the President pre- 
dicted, “more than two-thirds of all 
veterans studying under the GL. Bill of 
Rights will be in below-college, on-the- 
job and on-the-farm training.” 
Looking at the program since its be- 
ginning, the President said that by June 
1950 more than 6,000,000 veterans 
will have used education and training 
benefits. 


Selective Service on Ice, 
as Are Science Deferments 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Although no 
men will be inducted into the armed 
services during most of 1949, the se- 
lective service system will continue “to 
function fully—even though on a stand- 
by basis,” Gen. Hershey, head of Selec- 
tive Service, said. 

Since voluntary enlistments are sup- 
plying the manpower needed by the 
army, the national military establish- 
ment canceled draft quotas for Feb- 
ruary and March and may not require 
any inductees during the rest of 1949. 

Because of the inactive status of 
selective service, military officials are 
giving little attention to the proposed 
plans for deferment of college scien- 
tific students as a group. The plan, 
however, “is still under study and may 
be reported out when inductions are 
resumed and appear to cut into the 
student population of colleges and uni- 
versities,” one draft official said. 
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President Asks Huge Sum 
for Federal Scholarships 

WASHINGTON, D.C. — President 
Truman asked Congress for $1,000,000 
in his budget message, part of which 
is to be used for a study on the needs 
for federal scholarships. 

In his message to Congress, Mr. Tru- 
man stressed that “the national welfare 
demands that higher education be made 
available to more of our talented young 
people.” 

Mr. Truman, however, was not cer- 
tain how this aim is to be reached. He 
recommended a survey to determine 
“the soundest and most practicable 
means of providing additional oppor- 
tunities for capable young people who 
could not otherwise afford a college or 
university education.” 

What form the survey on scholar- 
ships will take has not yet been de- 
termined by higher education officers 
in Washington. Without waiting for 
federal money, the N.E.A. is proceed- 
ing with a questionnaire study on the 
details for federal scholarships. The 
American Council on Education is also 
devoting considerable time to outlin- 
ing details for a scholarship program. 

Whether the federal scholarships are 
to be administered by a National 
Science Foundation or through state 
educational agencies is one of the ques- 
tions for which educators are trying to 
find an answer. 


Student Loans Are 
Successful, U.S.O.E. Finds 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Students who 
borrowed money from the federal gov- 
ernment for their education are repay- 
ing it at a fast clip. 

During 1948, they repaid $295,000. 
In 1949, it is estimated they will repay 
$400,000, and in 1950, $500,000. 

The federal government expects to 
get back the entire $4,000,000 loaned 
to students during war years. 

The student loan program functioned 
only during 1943 and 1944 when Con- 
gress appropriated $5,000,000 for the 
two years. More than 11,000 students 
borrowed an average of $265 each at 
24 per cent interest. Loans were re- 
stricted to college juniors and seniors 
specializing in technical and medical 
fields. 

The US. Office of Education, 
which administered the loans, reports 
that 4500 borrowers have repaid in 
full. Very little loss is anticipated. 
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Put the Stuff to Work, 
Meaning Surplus Property 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—If your storage 
space is chock-full of surplus property 
not being put to use, set up a com- 
mittee on surplus property utilization 
for your institution. 

So suggests Dr. Willis Brown, US. 
Office of Education specialist. Dr. 
Brown says that reports reaching him 
from schools and colleges complain 
about surplus property items gathering 
dust in warehouses. 

“Such surplus can be put to many 
ingenious uses fot instructional and 
other uses. A small committee of fac- 
ulty members and administrative of- 
ficers should be put to work on this 
question,” Dr. Brown said. “A school 
will be richly repaid for the time spent 
on this type of project.” 

Dr. Brown serves as a one-man clear- 
inghouse for information about recon- 
version of surplus property for campus 
uses. He has gathered a number of ex- 
amples of successful reconversion and 
has prepared a bibliography on the 
subject. 

“It is hoped that those who request 
this bibliography will, whenever pos- 
sible, contribute their experience of the 
adaptation of surplus property for ex- 
hibit, instructional or other use,” says 
Dr. Brown. He may be reached at the 
U.S. Office of Education, Washington 
25, D.C. 


Confer College Status 
on Pace Institute 


New York City.— Action was 
taken recently by the board of regents 
of the University of the State of New 
York to confer college status upon 
Pace Institute, 225 Broadway, New 
York City. At its meeting, the board 
of regents amended the charter grant- 
ed Pace Institute, changing the name 
to Pace College and authorizing the 
college to confer the degree of 
bachelor of business administration 
(B.B.A.) in conformity with the rules 
of the regents of the university and 
the regulations of the commissioner 
of education for the registration of in- 
stitutions of higher education. 

The basic structure of the major 
courses of study in effect at Pace Col- 
lege will remain the same. The ac- 
countancy practice course is already 
a four-year course, and the course in 
marketing, advertising and selling will 
be extended to include four years of 
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study. The shorthand and secretarial 
practice course (day division only) 
will also be extended to a four-year 
degree course. 


No Rumba for G.I.’s, 
or Other Single Subject 
Courses, Rules V.A. 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—The Veterans 
Administration ban on single subject 
courses, which do not lead to a job or 
school objective, will probably be con- 
tinued through 1950. 

President Truman recommended re- 
enactment of the provision in last year’s 
V.A. appropriations act prohibiting use 
of funds for avocational and recrea- 
tional training. 

“This constructive action on the part 
of Congress in eliminating expendi- 
tures for courses which are inconsistent 
with the basic purpose of the Service- 
men’s Readjustment Act is expected to 
save more than $50,000,000 this year,” 
President Truman said in his budget 
message to Congress. 

In the meantime, the Veterans Ad- 
ministration clarified the responsibility 
of colleges in connection with single 
subject and hobby courses, including 
(a) flight and pilot courses; (b) danc- 
ing, photographing and bar-tending 
courses, and (c) music, public speak- 
ing, personality and sports courses. 

The Veterans Administration said 
that a veteran applying for such single 
subject courses may not take them 
without submitting his justification and 
obtaining prior approval for the course 
unless the college or university certifies 
on the veteran's enrollment papers that 
the course is a part of the veteran's pro- 
gram leading to his educational objec- 
tive. 

No veteran may take a course in fly- 
ing and piloting without submitting 
justification and obtaining prior ap- 
proval of the course unless it is certified 
by the institution to be a required part 
of the individual veteran’s program 
leading to an educational objective. 

A veteran may not enroll for any of 
the dancing, personality or hobby 
courses until he has submitted his jus- 
tification and the V.A. has determined 
that such course is in connection with 
his present or contemplated business or 
job. 

“These administrative actions are nec- 
essary,” said Harold V. Stirling, head of 
V.A.’s educational program, “and may 
not be avoided.” 


Committee Studies 


Housing at Cornell 

ITHACA, N.Y.—Appointment of a 
ten-member university committee on 
student housing to study the whole 
question of student living quarters at 
Cornell University was announced re- 
cently by President Edmund E. Day. 
The committee, headed by Asa S. 
Knowles, vice president for univer- 
sity development, will undertake to 
formulate an up-to-date “master plan” 
for student housing. 

The plan will take into account 
present residence hall facilities, exist- 
ing plans for new men’s dormitories, 
present and contemplated plans for 
fraternity housing, utilization of pres- 
ent facilities to best advantage, and 
consideration of modifications in pres- 
ent building plans to assure modern, 
attractive, utilitarian and economical 
student housing. 

The committee will also give con- 
sideration to the best means of financ- 
ing new construction and the feasi- 
bility of establishing priorities of units 
to be constructed. Chairman Knowles 
said the committee will invite advice 
and suggestions of the student coun- 
cil’s committee on student housing to 
ensure that student interests are fully 
considered in the planning program. 


Add Bookstack Tower 
to Ohio State Library 


COLUMBUS, OHIO. — Contract 
awards totaling $2,423,299 have been 
approved by the Ohio State Univer- 
sity board of trustees for the erection 
of an eight-story bookstack tower and 
additional space to the university li- 
brary, it was announced recently by 
Jacob B. Taylor, vice president and 
business manager of the university. 

The project is part of the univer- 
sity’s $18,641,000 building program 
and is second in size only to the new 
medical health center now being 
erected. Work on the library is ex- 
pected to start early this spring, de- 
pending on weather conditions. The 
additions to the library will provide 
sixteen bookstack levels, six new read- 
ing rooms, eight new workrooms, 
two elevators, and a book conveyor 
system serving the entire building. 

The enlarged library is to be dedi- 
cated as the William Oxley Thomp- 
son Library in honor of the man who 
headed the university at the time of 
the library's erection in 1913. 
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Holloway Plans for All 
Three Services to Be 
Sought in Legislation 
WASHINGTON, D.C.—The national 
military establishment drafted a bill to 
create Holloway plans for the training 
of army and air force officers. The 
Holloway Plan, in effect since 1946 for 
the navy, will therefore be extended to 
all armed services, if Congress passes 
the legislation. 
The Naval Holloway Plan provides 
a “constantly replenished reservoir of 


young vigorous reserve officers.” Under 


the plan, high school graduates in all 
parts of the country are invited to take 
a special examination. If the student 
passes, he may be selected by a regional 
board for a four-year college scholar- 
ship paid for by the federal govern- 
ment at an institution of his choice. In 
addition, he receives $50 a month dur- 
ing the four years in college. In turn, 
the student must agree to engage in 
prescribed military training courses, to 
accept a commission upon graduation, 
and to serve from fifteen months to 
three years in the regular units of the 
navy. 

In view of the success of the Naval 
Holloway Plan, the bill extending the 
plan to the other armed services is ex- 
pected to become law without delay. 

In the meantime, President Truman 
asked for increases in the number of 
college students to be trained as officers. 
He asked Congress for an appropria- 
tion to pay for the training in 1949-50 
of 63,000 air reserve officers; 134,500 
army reserve officers, and 14,632 naval 
reserve officers. 


University of Chicago 
Plans Huge Art Center 


CHICAGO.—Under the auspices of 
the University of Chicago, plans are 
going forward for a modern art center 
which will embrace music, the theater, 
and the plastic and graphic arts. 

The working+out of the plan has 
reached the point where architects 
drawings for an edifice on the lake 
front have already been prepared. One 
of the major problems remaining is thg 
raising of $10,000,000 required to put 
the program into operation. Of this, 
half will be used for the new structure 
and half for an endowment fund. 

The plan calls for the erection of a 
building with comprehensive facilities 
over the Illinois Central Railroad 
tracks, about three blocks north of the 
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‘Art Institute of Chicago. According 


to am announcement regarding this 
project, the railroad has already agreed 
to use of the land. 

The building is planned to have an 
auditorium seating about 3500 and to 
be fully equipped for symphonic and 
operatic performances. In addition, a 
smaller theater will be available for 
productions of dramatic works. The 
building will also have studios for 
musical and arts students. 


Princeton Faculty in 
New Housing Project 
PRINCETON, N.J.—Members of the 
Princeton University faculty and their 
families are now moving into the new 
$600,000 faculty housing project and 
expressing themselves as being well 
pleased with their new homes. The 
homes were built by Princeton Uni- 
versity to relieve the serious faculty 
housing problem, and twelve houses 
are now ready for occupancy. Work 
began on the project last summer. 
The buildings comprising the new 
faculty housing project are of red brick 
construction with slate roofs, with ga- 
rages being built separately in the rear. 
The project is a garden type of devel- 
opment designed by the architectural 
firm of Holden, McLaughlin & Asso- 
ciates of New York City. 


Tuition Hike Not 
Answer to College 
Financial Problems 

ITHACA, N.Y.—At the present time 
American colleges and universities are 
seeking a sum of $2,000,000,000 to 
meet the needs of unprecedented en- 
rollment, according to a speech made 
by Dr. Asa S. Knowles, vice president 
of Cornell University, while appearing 
before a regional meeting of the Amer- 
ican College Public Relations Associa- 
tion. 

Dr. Knowles asserted that financing 
was the major problem confronting 
higher education today and that virtu- 
ally every college was engaged in a 
substantial fund raising campaign. Dr. 
Knowles estimated that the present sit- 
uation was not a temporary one and, 
in line with the thinking of many 
others on the subject, he anticipated 
an enrollment of 3,000,000 in colleges 
by 1960. 

It was his observation that the in- 
crease in tuition was not the answer 
to college financial problems, as the 
point is being reached where tuition 
rates cannot be raised further without 
harming the institutions. It was his 
opinion that industry and business will 
give more to colleges within the next 
ten years than has been the case in 
the past. 





INTER-FAITH CENTER AND WAR MEMORIAL 





ITHACA, N.Y.—An architect's draw- 
ing depicts Cornell University’s pro- 
posed inter-faith center and war me- 
morial for which Myron C. Taylor gave 
$1,500,000 in honor of his wife, 
Anabel. The structure will serve both 
as a memorial to Cornell's dead of 
World War II and as a center for 


eo 

Seen es. —_ 
Cornell United Religious Work, inter- 
faith religious organization which is 
the oldest and largest voluntary stu- 
dent activity on the campus. It will 
contain a memorial chapel, a Hall of 
All Nations social room, an auditorium 
and library, and facilities for the twelve 
faiths which cooperate in the program. 
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Hoover Group Asks Yearly 
Review of Federal Grants 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Federal grants 
to states, including those for higher 
education, should be reviewed annually 
by Congress. This is the conclusion of 
a Hoover Commission Task Force 
which studied the status of federal 
grants-in-aid to states. 

The Hoover Commission group says 
there should be no such thing as “per- 
manent appropriations.” The original 
purpose of a grant “may become ob- 
solete under changing conditions. New 
grants may not be properly coordinated 
with existing grants. The annual re- 
view by Congress should seek justifica- 
tions from the executive branch show- 
ing how the money would be spent.” 

Noting that the federal government 
now appropriates money for colleges 
for agricultural and mechanic arts, for 
research in mental health, cancer, heart 
and dental diseases, for vocational re- 
habilitation and other welfare purposes, 
the Hoover Commission group says: 

“There is overfragmentation in the 
present system—or lack of system—of 
grants-in-aid. We recommend that 
there be fewer grants, but for broader 
purposes. This would permit the in- 
dividual states to emphasize, within a 
given field, their own particular needs. 
The needs of each state will differ with- 
in broad limits. 

“For example, a single broad grant 
for education would be more effective 
than the existing separate grants for 
school lunch, vocational education, land- 
grant colleges, and vocational rehabili- 
tation. The states could thus give em- 
phasis to their particular necessities 
within the broad field of education.” 


Armory Construction 
Bill Introduced 


WASHINGTON, D.C.—Grants-in-aid 
for the construction of armories and 
other training facilities for Officers 
Training Corps in public institutions 
are again under discussion in Washing- 
ton. 

The Bureau of the Budget says it is 
studying a bill prepared by the Secre- 
tary of Defense calling for armory con- 
struction aid. 

Rep. James E. Van Zandt (R.-Pa.) 
introduced a bill without waiting for 
administration approval. The Van 
Zandt measure, H.R. 1262, calls for 
federal funds for the construction, con- 
version and rehabilitation of armories 
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for all organized reserve components. 
Land could also be bought under the 
terms of this bill. 

“Under the term reserve components, 
I include not only the National Guard 
and the naval militia but also reserve 
corps training in colleges and univer- 
sities,” Mr. Van Zandt said. 

Mr. Van Zandt's bill asks for $50,- 
000,000 for 1949-50 and $15,000,000 
for each of ten succeeding years. The 
state would be required to match every 
US. dollar. 

Title to land, buildings or facilities 
built with the grants-in-aid would re- 
main with the federal government. 
However, if the construction is part of 
or an addition to a building owned by 
the state or public institution, title for 
the new construction would remain 
with the state. 


Jersey City Sells Land 
to St. Peter's College 

Jersey City, N.J.—St. Peter's Col- 
lege recently acquired a parcel of land 
across the street from its main build- 
ing. The land was sold to the college 
for $20,000, the amount due the city 
in tax arrears. 

The Rev. Leo J. Fey, treasurer of 
the college, said the property would be 
used for a residence for priests teach- 
ing at the college. 


Extension Courses Sought 
for Wage Earners 

WASHINGTON, D.C.—Colleges and 
universities will be asked to set up a 
network of extension centers for wage 
earners in towns and cities, if the Labor 
Extension Act of 1949 is made law. 
The bill (S. 110) was introduced by 
Sen. Wayne Morse (R.-Ore.). A House 
companion measure (H.R. 875) is 
sponsored by Rep. Ray Madden (D.- 
Ind.). 

No funds are asked for by the meas- 
ure. The amount needed each year is 
to be calculated by the Secretary of 
Labor and his labor extension director, 
a post to be created under the act. Also 
to be set up are state labor extension 
boards which would contract with col- 
leges and universities to offer labor 
education courses. One-fourth of the 
money to finance the service would 
come from the state or institution; 
three-fourths from the federal govern- 
ment. 

Technics in collective bargaining, 
economic history, labor law, industrial 
health, and citizenship are among the 
courses envisioned. 

The proposed service is not part of 
the President's legislative program, and 
he made no provision for it in his 1950 
budget. It is, however, high on the list 
of proposals organized labor wants. 





PARENTS FURNISH NEW RECREATION BUILDING 


The building is 
so constructed 
that it can be 
raised from its 
foundation and 
moved elsewhere 
on the campus if 
so desired. 


SWEET BRIAR, VA—At a cost of 
approximately $18,000 appropriated 
by the board of overseers, a new rec- 
reation building has been erected on 
the campus at Sweet Briar College. 
A one-story frame building, painted 
white, with slate gray asphalt shingle 
roof, the building is fully screened 
and will be heated by steam from the 
college’s central heating plant. Al- 
though built for permanent use, the 


“thy ed M4 


building has been so constructed that 
it can be raised from its foundation 


and moved elsewhere on the campus. 
* Attractive furnishings have been ar- 
ranged to give the big lounge room 
an inviting atmosphere, and a fully 
equipped snack bar provides refresh- 
ments. The furnishings were provided 
by a group of interested parents, who 
recognized the need for additional rec- 
reational facilities on the campus. 
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Federal Scholarships 
Favored by Association 
of American Colleges 

New York City.—At the closing 
session of the annual meeting of the 
Association of American Colleges, a 
resolution was adopted calling for an 
extensive system of federal scholarships 
and fellowships in colleges for quali- 
fied students. 

Spokesmen for the association esti- 
mated that at least 400,000 scholar- 
ships and fellowships would be needed, 
which would be provided at an annual 


cost of $200,000,000. Educators at the 


meeting stressed that the fund should 
be provided for students without in 
any way lowering the educational 
standards or infringing on the inde- 
pendence of the institution. 

The action taken by delegates at the 
association meeting followed in a good 
many respects the report submitted by 
President Truman's Commission on 
Higher Education. According to the 
commission’s study, 300,000 scholar- 
ships should be provided at a cost of 
$120,000,000, starting in the fiscal 
year 1948-49. In each subsequent year 
until 1952-53 the number would be 
increased. 

Although the association approved 
the commission's proposals, it did not 
go so far as the number of scholarships 
and the over-all costs. It was felt by 
both Dr. Kenneth I. Brown and Dr. 
Vincent J. Flynn, retiring and incom- 
ing president, respectively, that 100,- 
000 scholarships would be sufficient 
for the first year. At the end of four 
years it was expected that the total 
would rise to 400,000, as it was antici- 
pated that the grants would be on a 
four-year basis. 


Conant Sees No Signs 
of Federal “Blight” 


CAMBRIDGE, MAss.—Dr. James Bry- 
ant Conant, president of Harvard Uni- 
versity, stated in his annual report 
recently that academic independence of 
universities must rely on continued 
“diversity” of financial support and 
the autonomy of each faculty. “As far 
as could be observed,” Dr. Conant as- 
serted, “there were no visible signs of 
federal support having a ‘blighting in- 
fluence’ on education.” 

Dr. Conant did caution his readers 
that “the question of whether in the 
long run the vital autonomy of a uni- 
versity might be sacrificed in the search 
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for funds must be examined with all 
candor.” He took issue with critics of 
college investment in business and in- 
dustry as a means of revenue by stating 
the best way for a university to main- 
tain its independence was to “diversify 
its own sources of income.” 


Cost-of-Living Bonus 
for Hofstra Personnel 

HEMPSTEAD, N.Y.—A _ cost-of-liv- 
ing bonus for all full-time members 
of the administration, faculty and sec- 
retarial staffs of Hofstra College has 
been announced by Dr. John Cran- 
ford Adams, president of the college. 
The salary supplement became effec- 
tive on January 15. 

Designed to ease the continuing 
high cost of living in the early months 
of 1949 and in recognition of the 
lengthening service of the majority of 
Hofstra faculty and staff, the bonus 
will be estimated proportionately on 
the individual’s base salary. The sal- 
ary supplement will be no more than 
$400 to any individual. It will be 
figured on the basis of 1 per cent of 
base salary for each month up to and 
including twelve months of past em- 
ployment. 


Nationwide Drive for 
Carleton Union Building 


NORTHFIELD, MINN.—A _ nation- 
wide drive for funds for a memorial 
student union building at Carleton 
College was announced recently by 
Malcolm McDonald, vice president of 
the First National Bank, Minneapolis, 
and national chairman of the Carle- 
ton alumni fund committee. 

The proposed union building will 
provide housing for more than thirty 
student organizations now widely 
scattered in imadequate quarters 
on the campus, facilities for a well 
balanced recreational program, and a 
unifying center for Carleton’s religious 
denominations and the  inter-racial 
groups. Mr. McDonald described the 
building as a “laboratory for harmoni- 
ous living.” 

Following a Minnesota campaign 
this spring and summer, drives will be 
held in other midwestern states in the 
fall of 1949, and in east and west 
coast centers in the winter and spring 
of 1950. Alumni living outside 
alumni centers will be solicited by 
letters from “class agents” appointed 
for each graduating class. 


$31,200 Gift to 
Alfred University 


ALFRED, N.Y.—Alfred University 
has received three gifts totaling $31,- 
200 from Mr. and Mrs. John P. Her- 
rick of Olean, it was announced re- 
cently by Dr. M. Ellis Drake, acting 
president. 

Mr. Herrick, a trustee of the uni- 
versity, has established a $25,000 en- 
dowment fund, the income from which 
will be used to purchase books and 
equipment for the university library. 
The fund will be named the John P. 
Herrick Endowment Fund. In addi- 
tion, Mr. Herrick has given $1200 
for immediate use in purchasing books. 
Both gifts supplement earlier dona- 
tions of $2100 for library purposes. 

Mrs. Herrick has donated $5000 to 
the university for repairs and major 
improvements to The Castle, a co- 
operative women’s residence hall. Re- 
modeling of the structure, which 
houses nineteen girls, will get under 
way as soon as possible. 


GIFTS AND BEQUESTS 

e A gift of $150,000 has been received 
by Union College from Frank Bailey 
of New York City to establish the 
Frank and Mary Louise Bailey profes- 
sorship of physics. Dr. Vladimir Rojan- 
sky, nationally known physicist and 
student of quantum mechanics, has 
been named for the new professorship. 
e Carnegie Institute of Technology 
officials recently announced the receipt 
of approximately $6,000,000 in cash 
and securities from the W. L. and May 
T. Mellon Foundation. Funds have 
been given to the institution to estab- 
lish the nation’s first graduate school of 
industrial administration. At least 
$1,000,000 of the foundation’s gift will 
be used to erect a building on the 
campus and about $5,000,000 to endow 
the new school. 


NAMES IN THE NEWS 
Dr.J.L. Knight, 
chancellor of Ne- 
braska Wesleyan 
University, has re- 
cently been named 
president of Bald- 
win-Wallace Col- 
lege, Berea, Ohio. 
Dr. Knight suc- 
ceeds Dr. Louis C. Wright, who retired 
last July after heading the college for 
fourteen years. 
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Dr, John Scott Everton, dean of the 
chapel at Grinnell College, recently was 
appointed to the presidency of Kala- 
mazoo College. Dr. Everton, 40 years 
old, becomes Michigan’s youngest col- 
lege president and the eleventh presi- 
dent of Kalamazoo College, the oldest 
liberal arts college in the state. 


William Wyatt Barber, assistant head- 
master of St. Mark’s School in South- 
boro, Mass., has been named head- 
master following the resignation of the 
Rev. William Brewster. 


Laird Bell, prominent Chicago attor- 
ney, recently was named chairman of 
the board of trustees of the University 
of Chicago to succeed Harold H. Swift. 
Mr. Swift has been chairman since 
June 1922. Mr. Bell is also chairman of 
the board of trustees at Carleton Col- 
lege. 


Dr. Martin D. Jenkins, nationally 
known Negro educator and psycholo- 
gist, was inaugurated recently as presi- 
dent of Morgan State College. He was 
formerly professor of education at 
Howard University. 


Jack Harding, assistant purchasing 
agent at the University of Washington, 
has been named purchasing agent to 
succeed Max Hipkoe, who is retiring 
after forty-five years of service as a 
staff member of the university. 

Rev. Laurence J. McGinley became 
rector and president of Fordham Uni- 
versity on February 2, succeeding the 
Rev. Robert I. Gannon. Father Gan- 
non, who retired after thirteen years 
in the Fordham presidency, will be- 
come head of the Jesuit Retreat House 
at Manresa, Staten Island, N.Y. 





DIRECTORY OF 


Association of College and 
University Business Officers 


Central Association 

President: Herbert Watkins, University 
of Michigan; secretary-treasurer: L. R. 
Lunden, University of Minnesota. 


Eastern Association 


President: Boardman Bump, Mount Hol- 
yoke College; secretary-treasurer: Irwin K. 
French, Middlebury College. 


Southern Association 
President: W. T. Ingram, Alabama Poly- 
technic Institute; secretary-treasurer: Ger- 
ald D. Henderson, Vanderbilt University. 
Annual Meeting: April 29-30, Berea Col- 
lege, Berea, Ky. 


Western Association 

President: Paul A. Walgren, University 
of Southern California; secretary-treasurer: 
George A. Hall, California Institute of 
Technology. 


Schools for Negroes 

President: V. D. Johnston, Howard Uni- 
versity; secretary: L. H. Foster Jr., Tuske- 
gee Institute. 


Association of College Unions 

President: Vernon L. Kretschmer, Uni- 
versity of Illinois; secretary-treasurer: Edgar 
A. Whiting, Cornell University; editor of 
publication: Porter Butts, University of 
Wisconsin. 

Convention: April 27-30, 
Hotel, Colorado Springs, Colo. 


Broadmoor 


ASSOCIATIONS 


Association of Physical Plant 
Administrators of 
Universities and Colleges 
President: William F. Holman, University 
of Minnesota; secretary-treasurer: A. 
Gallistel, University of Wisconsin. 

Convention: May 1949, University of 
Arkansas, Fayetteville, 


American College Public Relations 
Association 
President: Max E. Hannum, Franklin and 
Marshall College; secretary-treasurer: Ed- 
ward P. VonderHaar, Xavier University, 
Cincinnati. 


College and University 
Personnel Association 


President: Donald E. Dickason, University 
of Illinois; secretary-treasurer: Marion Darr, 


Purdue University. 


National Association of College 
Stores 
President: John H. Jenkins, St. Louis 


University; executive secretary: Russell Reyn- 
olds, 189 West Madison Street, Chicago. 


National Association of 
Educational Buyers 
President: Charles W. Hoff, University 
of Omaha; secretary-treasurer: Bert C. 
Ahrens, 45 Astor Place, New York, N.Y. 


Convention: May I1-14, Hotel Statler, 
Boston. 
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George Van Dyke, treasurer of Syra- 
cuse University, is on leave of absence 
with the American Military Govern- 
ment in Japan. 

John T. Warner, formerly purchasing 
agent of Taylor University in Indiana, 
has been named business manager of 
the University of Dubuque. 

Rev. Claire M. Stewart, field director 
of the Restoration Program of the Pres- 
byterian Church of the U.S.A., has been 
appointed to the newly created post of 
vice president and director of public 
relations at Centre College, Danville, 
Ky. 

Leslie A. Holmes, assistant to the 
president at Illinois State Normal Uni- 
versity, has been named president of 
Northern Illinois State Teachers Col- 
lege to succeed the late Karl L. Adams. 

Rev. R. W. Puryear Jr., Y.M.C.A. 
secretary, has been named president of 
Butler College, Tyler, Tex., to succeed 
M. K, Curry Jr., who resigned recently. 

Reed Andrae, graduate of Cornell 
University, department. of hotel admin- 
istration, has been named as manager 
of the west campus cafeteria of Florida 
State University. 

Harry T. Healy, budget director, 
Georgia State System of Higher Edu- 
cation, died recently in Atlanta. He 
was formerly comptroller of the Uni- 
versity of Arizona, and during the war 
served as lieutenant commander at- 
tached to the bureau of naval personnel 
in its planning control finance section. 

Dr. Stratton D. Brooks, educator and 
De Molay official, died recently at the 
age of 79. Dr. Brooks was president 
of the University of Oklahoma from 
1912 to 1923, when he assumed the 
presidency of the University of Mis- 
souri, a post he held until 1931. 

Dr. George Hermann Derry, Cath- 
olic educator, sociologist and author, 
died recently at the age of 71. Dr. 
Derry resigned the presidency of St. 
Joseph’s College two years ago to be- 
come international director of social 
education for the Knights of Columbus. 

Charles Keyser Edmunds, 72, presi- 
dent emeritus of Pomona College, was 
killed recently by an automobile. He 
was president of Pomona College from 
1928 to 1941. 

Howard James Bell Jr., president of 
Jamestown College, was killed recently 
as a result of a highway accident. He 
was 34 years old at the time of his 
death. Dr. Bell has been succeeded by 
L. Vernon Caine, his former assistant. 
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Which type of 
Wear-Ever 

utensil meets 

your needs best? ...... 


cK 


BOTTOM ¥ 


Wear-Ever Aluminum works better in your kitchen. spoon-fitting corners enable all contents to be used; 
It conducts heat fast and evenly for economical, make stirring and cleaning easier. For further infor- 
uniform cooking results. It is relatively light to han- mation see your supply house representative or mail 
dle. It is made from extra hard aluminum alloy with coupon today to: The Aluminum CookimgeL/gensil 


great resistance to gouging and denting. Rounded, = Co., 4002 Wear-Ever Bldg., New Kensington, Pa. 


4 The Aluminum Cooking Utensil Co. 
4002 Wear-Ever Bidg., New Kensington, Pd. 


Please send me further information about your line of 
[_] Heavy Duty Utensils ™ 

[| Semi-Heavy [_] Steam Jacketed Kettles 
NAME 

WITH 


ADDRESS. 
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This attractive installation is 
operated by Rea & Derrick, 
State College, Penn. 





We are qualified to help you on every detail — from making 
preliminary floor plans to actually designing the most practical and sanitary 
installation. Liquid engineers are familiar with the characteristic problems 

of specialized food service, fountain and luncheonette needs. Liquid 
Fountains and service units are made in a large variety of types—readily 
adapted to meet your specific requirements of space and patronage. 
You can simplify your food-service planning by taking advantage of our 
accumulated experience, engineering aid and large manufacturing facilities. — 












LiaG T ID soda fountains Sina 


For Fountain 
You See 


MORE 
LiQuips 





THE ti@uionb CARBONIC CORPORATION 
3110 Seuwth Kedzie Avenue, Chicago 23, Illinois 
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That “Straight -From-Home’ Taste.... 


|S gery that friendly, familiar flavor 
of Kellogg’s Pep? 


Your students do, too—they know 
Kellogg’s cereals as well as they do the kid 
who lived next door back home. 


That’s why Kellogg’s cereals are so wel- 
come to undergraduates. They’re used to 
them. They like ’em. They want them. As 


KELLOGG'S CORN FLAKES + RICE KRISPIES - 














a matter of fact, Kellogg’s cereals are far 
more popular than any other brand. 
* 


Order the individual size and see how the 
students go for a package of their own. 


PS. to Dietitians: a single bowlful of Pep 
contains the day’s need of vitamin D—plus 
twice as much thiamine (vitamin B,) as the 
good whole wheat from which it’s made. 


* KELLOGG’S 40% BRAN FLAKES + KRUMBLES 


KELLOGG'S SHREDDED WHEAT + KELLOGG’S RAISIN BRAN FLAKES + CORN-SOYA + RICE FLAKES + ALL-BRAK 


MORE STUDENTS LIKE 


BEST 





THE GREATEST NAME IN CEREALS 


Battle Creek and Omaha 
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CENTRAL CATHOLIC HIGH SCHOOL TO BE BUILT IN GREAT FALLS, MONTANA 


A Total of $415,000 from 2,043 Contributors to Build a 
Central Catholic High School in Great Falls, Montana 


W..: we were consulted as to whether funds could be raised for a Central 
Catholic High School in Great Falls, Montana, we admitted that the problem presented 
to us was difficult. . There were only 3,317 prospective contributors to a campaign for 
funds to erect this school. However, there was a great demand for the services of such 
an institution. We made a careful statistical survey of the situation and advised our 
clients in this undertaking that at least $300,000 could be obtained. 


THESE ARE THE FACTS: 


There were only 3,317 prospective contributors. 

A total of 2,043 pledges have been received to date. 
The average gift was $203.13. 

Total pledges received to date amount to $415,000. 


Lawson Associates are proud*of this campaign in a city of 4,300 in which there are only 
3,317 Catholic wage earners. .. Whether your fund raising problem requires an objec- 
tive of millions of dollars or as little as $100,000, we cordially invite you to investigate 
our services. . . Preliminary surveys to determine the expectancy of success are under- 
taken by this firm without cost or obligation. 


Send today for our informative brochure, ‘Your Appeal fo the Public.“ 


B. H. LAWSON ASSOCIATES, INC. 


307 SUNRISE HIGHWAY Department B-2 ROCKVILLE CENTRE, NEW YORK 
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Another Lawson Associates Success 
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SCHOOL PLUMBING 
IS ALWAYS GETTING A WORKOUT! © 


Day in, day out—through the whole school year. 


Crane designers keep that in mind. They know that 
school plumbing fixtures are going to take a beating... 
they allow for it. That's why Crane fixtures stand up 


through year after year of hard school usage. 


Crane builds this extra strength into a complete line 
of school plumbing—fixtures of a type and size for every 
college need. For full details, see your Crane Branch, 
Crane Wholesaler, or Plumbing Contractor, whether 
you plan a new installation or the modernizing of your 


present facilities. 


CRANE 





CRANE Co., GENERAL OFFICES: 836 S. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 5 


PLUMBING AND HEATING 


VALVES e FITTINGS « 


PIPE 


















Highest Sanitation 


..» Crane provides extra health 
safeguards to protect your stu- 
dents. Drinking fountains are 
designed to prevent any possible 
contamination. Shown: the 
C-9268 Corridor Fountain. 


Complete Selection 

. . « The broad Crane line in- 
cludes every last requirement 
in school plumbing—not only 
the say es but the piping that 
makes them work. Shown: the 
7-87 Correcto Urinal. 









Easy Replacement 


..+ To renew one of these Dial- 
ese faucets, you merely - out 
the old cartridge unit, slip in 
the new. One unit fits all Crane 
faucets. Shown: the 1-135 
Oxford Lavatory. 


Quick Cleaning 


... lt is easy with wall-mounted 
toilets like this one. Once over 
with a damp cloth, and Crane 
school fixtures shine like new. 


Shown: the 3-468 
Lowall Closet, 


NATION-WIDE SERVICE THROUGH BRANCHES, WHOLESALERS, PLUMBING AND HEATING CONTRACTORS 
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CARROM FURNITURE CRAFTSMEN RB . 
7 Uild FOR THE DECADES... 





WOoOeD ..-~ Unmatched 


for Ease in Keeping Clean! 


Wood is characterized by enduring 
strength, functional adaptability, and 
comparative lightness. In these qual- 
ities alone, we find in wood a su- 
perior material for Carrom furniture. 


However, Carrom Wood Furniture 
offers much more . . . in qualities 
essential to good institutional service. 
Its smooth finish, which penetrates 
deeply into the pores of the wood, is 
easy to clean and keep clean. Super- 
ior craftsmanship and basically sim- 
ple, clean-cut design combine to 
eliminate cracks, crannies and crev- 
ices which otherwise collect dust and 
dirt. All joints are smoothly and 
permanently fitted . . . for good 


CARROM INDUSTRIES, 


INC 


construction, good appearance and 
good housekeeping. 


Still more is yours in Carrom-built 
furniture. Here is a product made 
exclusively for institutional use. By 
the extra care employed in selecting 
and seasoning hardwoods, forming 
posts, legs, bed stretchers and other 
vital parts from solid stock and fit- 
ting joints securely, Carrom gives 
you institutional furniture unmatched 
for serviceability. 


Carrom Fine Wood Furniture, 
made by craftsmen who “build for 
the decades,"’ will meet your every 
requirement. 


* LUDINGTON, MICHIGAN 





LONG LASTING FINISH 


Carrom Wood Furniture receives 
ca hard, tough finish that pene- 
trates into the pores of the 
wood, becoming a part of the 
wood itself. It will not chip off 
nor flake on impact with other 
objects and even a relatively 
deep scratch can be repaired 
and effaced. The original beauty 
of Wood is emphasized and re- 
tained to the highest degree. 


WOOD FURNITURE FOR 
DORMITORY SERVICE 
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$(,000,000 Athletic Project 
DENISON UNIVERSITY 


Granville, Ohio 


Alumni Memorial Field House 
Men’s Gymnasium 

Swimming Pool 

and Women’s Gymnasium 


Steel Arch-Roofed Building Supplied By 


R. F. JOHNSON COMPANY, Inc. 


PPA: 500 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, N. Y. 
Denison University Phone: CH 4-3625 


10! Park Avenue 307 East 4 Street, Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
New York Phone: Main 7796 


William Gehron, F.A.1.A. 
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But you ean’t erase the shadows! 


Shadows in a classroom can’t be erased—they 
must be prevented. In a good visual environ- 
ment, shadows and glare and excessive bright- 
ness contrasts are at a minimum because the 
various environmental elements have all been 


carefully controlled and coordinated. 


The ideal approach to an efficient visual 
environment is found in the coordinated class- 
room, and we are happy to say that Wakefield 


finely engineered lighting equipment has figured 


Cakeficlel Over-ALL Lighting 


am b+ 


conspicuously in its development. Where color, 
seating and fenestration have all been brought 
into balance, it has been shown that the 
Wakefield Star, the Wakefield Grenadier and 
the Wakefield Commodore are contributing 
remarkably to an environment in which seeing 


is relatively effortless. 


We can help you with your classroom lighting 
problems. Write to The F. W. Wakefield Brass 


Company, Vermilion, Ohio. 


eo CLASSROOM TOOL 





a STAR 
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Here's Help for Busy Teachers 





Yes, in thousands of schools today, motion 
pictures are helping maintain and even en- 
hance educational standards . . . in spite of 
large classes, crowded buildings, and the 
shortage of teachers. Research studies and 
daily experience have both proved that 
motion pictures help students learn more, 
in less time. 


For the top-quality projection that’s 
essential to a fully effective audio-visual 
program, leading educators have long de- 
pended upon Bell & Howell Filmosounds. 
There are Filmosound models for every 
school need, from the Filmoarc for the larg- 
est school auditorium to the two lightweight 
models shown here. And every Filmosound 
is guaranteed for life!* 


For full details, write Bell & Howell 
Company, 7192 McCormick Road, 
Chicago 45. Branches in New York, 
Hollywood, and Washington, D. C. 
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‘Designed Especially for School Use 
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_ ONE-CASE FILMOSOUND | 


Smaller, lighter, and lower in cost than 
any previous Filmosound, yet provides 
more than twice the sound output of 
other small sound film projectors. A 
superb classroom machine. 


NEW ACADEMY FILMOSOUND 


With its larger speaker (8-inch and 12- 
inch models available) built into a sec- 
ond case, this projector offers additional 
audience-handling capacity . . . meets a 
wide range of school needs. 


*During life of product, any defects in work- 
manship or material will be remedied free 
(except transportation). 


Bell « Howell 
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Save Kebor 


ON EVERYDAY 
MAINTENANCE 


with Aowuucan 













MAINTENANCE 
MACHINES 
FOR ALL FLOORS 


Whether wood, marble, terrazzo, 
linoleum, rubber tile, asphalt, 
concrete or composition floors 
—you can keep floors /ooking 
right... with less labor and lower 
cost... using an American De- 
Luxe Machine! This universal 
machine can be equipped to 
scrub, scour, steel wool, polish 
and buff or disc sand. Maintains 
full power and brush speed on 
any floor. Safety-Grip Switch on 
handle for positive “off-on” 
action... plus more new im- 
proved features. Three sizes— 
13, 15 and 17 inch. Send coupon 
for catalog and prices — no 
obligation. 


MERICAN 


FLOOR MACHINES* PORTABLE TOOLS 








THE AMERICAN FLOOR 
SURFACING MACHINE CO. 


590 Seo. St. Clair St., Toledo 3, Ohio 


Please send latest catalog on the following, without 
obligation. 





(J) Maintenance Machines (J Small Sanders 





C] Saws (] Floor Edgers (_] Floor Sanders 
tits saskhieghssinadineriesndsase bekeescsedes 
DCL Rh cttwde sees bocwoweces vevabbcdasccecee 

is 62 e¢ccbbeoseecccee Ss sexebenaedeceeh.o« 
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Control System 


A COMPLETE SYSTEM 
FOR CARE OF KEYS 





Here’s a Key Control System that is no ordi- 
nary system. Designed for control, for quick 
filing and instant finding of all keys .. . 
your guarantee of SECURITY, CONVEN.- 
IENCE and PRIVACY. Widely used through- 


out schools, institutions, hospitals, industry, 


government, transportation, 
tions, housing . . 


communica- 
. wherever keys are used. 


No Lock Maintenance Expense 


This protective maintenance equipment eliminates 
expensive and too often unnecessary repairs and 
replacements of keys and locks. 


Pattern Key 


The heart of the system is the reserve pattern key 
which is never loaned. Duplicate keys are made 
from this key which prevents permanent damage to 
expensive lock equipment. 


Visible—Accessible— 
Convenient 


By looking at the above illustration, a portion of a 
System panel, it can be seen at a glance that the 
keys are competently organized, accessible for in- 
stant finding and easy to return to the panel. You 
will be surprised how helpful it will be. 


Write today for 
complete information 


A Quarter Century of Experience in Key Control Indexing 





300 FOURTH AVE 


y P. 0. TL IMC. NEW YORK 10, N.Y. 
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CC See 
Also Makes 


Dormitory ... Dining Room 


Library . . . Office 


FURNITURE 


for 


COLLEGES 


and 


UNIVERSITIES 





mittee. 








You can rightfully take pride in such furnishings as these! Sikes 
makes beautifully designed WOOD furniture with a “homey”, 
friendly ‘look,—ruggedly built for use in colleges, fraternity and 
sorority houses, clubs and institutions. Here is furniture that serves 
faithfully for many extra years,—an economical investment that 
115-5D will confirm the experienced judgment of your furnishing com- 


Send for pictures of Early American 
and modern designs. We will include 
panels showing the mellow beauty of 
the famous Sikes Butterscotch finish 


and our modern fin- 
ishes. Please state 
uses for which fur- 
niture is desired... 
and let us know if 
we should include 
illustrations and 
data covering the 
nationally - a dver- 
tised, nationally- 
known line of Sikes 
business chairs. 
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oa -A.S.A. Conventions — 
DELPHIA — Booth A10 

ST. LOUIS—Booths H34, 36 and 38 

SAN FRANCISCO— Booths H2 and 4 


\ 
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ARCHITECTS 

Linn Kinne & Walter G. Frank, Utica, N. Y. 
GENERAL CONTRACTOR 

John J. Harvey Co., New Hartford, N. Y. 


Mr. William Boyle—Supervisor, Department of 
Physical Education for Schools of Utica, N. Y. 


Mr. Fred Collins—Head of Physical 
Education for Utica Free Academy. 
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ACADEMY 


chooses 


MED A 


Another example of systematic planning ...to successful performance KAR 
And Medart is proud of its participation in planning the gym and locker t 
this fine modern school...of turning the original blueprints into the splen 
ity of today! Our congratulations to the the people of Utica, New 
completion of this worthy project...and our thanks to them for reme 


MEDART SERVES THE NATION’S SCH¢ cil 


ak 
3, niga 








FRED MEDART 
PRODUCTS, INC. 


LEADERS FOR OVER 75 YEARS 
IN THE MANUFACTURE 
OF SCHOOL EQUIPMENT- 





3535 DEKALB ST. * ST. LOUIS 18, MO. 
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5 WAYS BETTER! 





Power Roller 


FOR ATHLETIC FIELDS « TENNIS 
COURTS + BASEBALL DIAMONDS -« 
RUNNING TRACKS « GOLF COURSES 


1. COSTS FAR LESS than heavier power rollers 
... yet 18 years of popularity prove the Toro 
ample in weight for all turf jobs. 


2. PRACTICAL SIZE...its compact design and 
short wheelbase make the Toro exception- 
ally easy to maneuver... permit it to go 
through narrow gates and into the hard-to- 
get-at places. It can be loaded into a light 
truck or transported under its own power. 


3. EASY TO OPERATE... with simple hand- 
shift forward and reverse “ironing motion.” 
Powerful Toro 4 h.p. engine . . . positive chain 
drive steering .. . 2-section frént‘roller with 
lateral pivot to follow ground contours... 
speeds to 3% m.p.h. . . . climbs steep grades. 


4. LOW MAINTENANCE COST isassured because 
Toro Rollers are simple in design, ruggedly 
built and easy to service. All friction surfaces 
equipped with lubricated bearings for smooth, 
dependable operation. 


5. QUICK LOCAL SERVICE... no waiting for 
repairs or parts. Your nearby Toro distributor 
carries a complete line of parts and has trained 
Toro mechanics ready to serve you. 


Hundreds in use by America’s leading 
Schools, Colleges and Universities 


CURRENT PRICE $77 500 F.O.B. FACTORY 


Write Department CU-1 for Free Information 


TOR MANUFACTURING 
CORPORATION 


MINNEAPOLIS 6, MINNESOTA 


TERRIFIC 
TRAFFIC 


CALLS FOR 


PYRA-SEAL 


Dash - Rush - Scram- 
ble . . . is the spirit 
that dominates the 





Nationa! Oak Floor: 
younger set. Exuber- — “Meriactorers Ae 


Leading Architects 


ance! They seldom gi 





walk... but glide... 
and slide and run. For a floor to 
stand such punishment you need 


PYRA-SEAL. 


PYRA-SEAL treated floors are as 
tough as they are beautiful. PYRA- 
SEAL forms a hard, lustrous seal of 
protection, giving a durable slip-re- 
sistant finish that can stand tremen- 
dous punishment from active feet 
without showing scratch or scar. Im- 
pervious to acids, alkalis, alcohol, 
ink, hot or cold water. PYRA-SEAL 
is the perfect answer for class rooms, 
halls, and gym-floors. 


VSSIAL «. 


$T. LOUIS NEW YORK 
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IMPORTANT TEACHING ADVANTAGES 
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COOL STAGE... for live. specimens 


With the Bausch & Lomb FL Microscope, 
cultures of paramaecium, amoeba, and other 
like specimens remain alive long enough so 
that natural reactions can be accurately ob- 
served. A mighty important feature, too, 
when drawings are being made. 
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INDIVIDUALIZED COMFORT 
... assured by adjustability 





For tall or short students, high or low tables. 
Inclination joint aliows microscope to be 
tilted to angle most comfortable for ob- 
server... just as any laboratory microscope. 


MORE 


FL BAY 4 TEACHING 


EFFECTIVE 





Microscope Microscope 


... by standard laboratory technique 


Since the Bausch & Lomb FL Microscope is 
full standard size throughout proper micro- 
scope technique is taught from the beginning. 
Nothing to “unlearn” later when student 
enters college or industry. 


WRITE for a demonstration and 
literature to Bausch & Lomb 
Optical Co., 767-B St. Paul St., 
Rochester 2, N. Y. 


“FL” MICROSCOPE 
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Chieftain 


electric 


ERASER CLEANER 


(Palmer Model “C”) 























































































FOR CONTRAST and LEGIBILITY 


Clean blackboards require clean erasers. A ready supply of fresh 
erasers—that is the important job of the Chieftain (the Palmer 
Model “C”, improved). A fine modern machine, it will take care 
of your erasers at a fraction of the cost of less efficient methods, 
as proven by daily use in thousands of schools. 


With its new suction fan (an airotor of advanced design) and im- 
proved agitating brush, the Chieftain is now even more effective PALMI 

than before, and more quiet in operation. Have you considered IXTUH 
the advantages of this money-saving equipment? —i 


@ For further information please see your School 
Supply Distributor, or write for illustrated folder. 

a a 
PALMER FIATURE 
c 0 
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Winning Ac 
MICHAELS 7 
Exhibit Cases 


These exceptionally fine 
exhibit cases are used 
extensively for college and 
university exhibits. They 
offer the utmost in visibility, 
while the exclusive in- 
nerlocking feature keeps 
exhibits free from dust, 
vermin and moisture, and 
affords protection against 
theft. Michaels Cases are 
available in many styles, 

or built to meet special 
requirements. Literature cov- 
ering complete specifications 
will be sent on request. 


%& MUSEUM CASE DIVISION OF 


The MICHAELS ART BRONZE CO., Inc., Covington, Kentucky 


Manufacturers since 1870 of many products in Bronze, Aluminum and other Metals 
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OODFORM Aluminum Chairs 

and ‘Tables are ideal for the 
school cafeteria or dining room. They 
are designed for beauty, comfort 
and utility. 

Sparkling natural aluminum is 
fresh and inviting in appearance— 
contrasts effectively with the color- 
ful plastic-coated upholstery fabric 
used to cover the foam rubber cush- 
ioning. Aluminum is fireproof and 
light in weight. Its hard, smooth 
anodic finish is easy to keep clean 
and sanitary. 

Most important of all, Goodform 
Chairs and Tables do not dim or 


GOODFORM ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
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e METAL DESKS e« 


podform fox Lasting Value 


Shown in illustration—Chair No. 4307 and Table No. 4206. 


grow shabby with age. Welded 
aluminum frames are permanently 
rigid and strong. Edges do not get 
rough and splintery, never snag ny- 
lons and clothing. Many thousands 
of these chairs, in use in cafeterias 
and restaurants for ten, fifteen or 
more years, are just as serviceable 
today as when they were bought. 

Goodform Nos. 4307 and 4206 
are from a complete line of chairs 
and tables for school and institu- 
tional’ use. Write us for illustrated 
literature and the name of our dis- 
tributor who is prepared to take 
care of your needs. 


METAL FILING CABINETS « 


GOODFORM 
ALUMINUM CHAIRS 
AND TABLES 


Products of THE GENERAL 
FIREPROOFING COMPANY 


Department $-2 
YOUNGSTOWN 1, OHIO 


STEEL SHELVING 
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EQUIP, 


Yohass 


QUALITY 
FURNITURE 


@ CLASSROOMS 
AUDITORIUMS 
CAFETERIAS 

DORMITORIES 
LOUNGES | 
OFFICES 


—, 


-ebe-FRANRLIN-LEE COMPANY 





West 68th Street CHICAGO 21, ILLINOIS 





{for all disc-type*floor machines) 


provide a quicker, safer finish 


THE WILLIAMS COMPANY— Stee! Wool Products CUB-249 
» io 
Send literature showing how Sun Ray's radial strands save time 
and money and make floors safer. 


Name be 
Institution _— 
Address aimisiaes 
City & State 





FOOT POWER MARKER 


Both hands are free to hold 


coat, sheet or Blanket in 


exact position if is to be 


narked 


Works faste Marks name 


department, and date on one 


mpression Saves money 


time and linens 
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Applegate indelible ink . . . (silver base) is 
heat-set and lasts as long as the cloth on 
which it is used . . . Xanno is a long-lasting 
indelible ink (does not require heat). Either 
may be used with Applegate Markers, stencil 
or pen. 











Write for Free Impression Slip. 


ee APPLEGATE om 
}CHEW ICAL COMPANY 
CHICAGO 37 Te, a, emacs 





5632 HARPER AVE 


WITHIN 3 INCHES 
: OF TREES 


‘Parr CHALLENGER 


The PARK CHALLENGER 
mounted on the Ford Tractor. 
—maintaining lawn areas at the lowest possible cost. 

Other available attachments give year ‘round utility to the Ford Tractor. 
Write for literature. 


consists of 3 ROSEMAN Roller-drive Mowers 
Mows a full 7-foot swath at high rate of speed 


Evanston, titinois 
Phone UNiversity 4-1842 


ROSEMAN MOWER CORP. : 
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To PREVENT periodic repainting expense from sapping your mainte- 
nance funds, decorate with FABRON. This durable wall covering has 
already brought long-term beauty to several thousand schools, universi- 
ties, hospitals and hotels. Unlike common wall treatments which offer 
limited serviceability, FABRON’s surface toughens with age. Records of 


original installations prove that 10 years are by no means the limit of 
its effective life, 


Only FABRON’s sturdy, plastic-reinforced fabric backing assures such 
durability. And FABRON also offers sunfast colors that remain fresh and 
attractive despite repeated washings. Dirt, grime and stains are easily 
cleaned with soap and water. 


Give your maintenance budget this long-term breathing spell and save! 
Initially, FABRON comes within the average redecorating budget. In the 
long run, when all its money-saving advantages are combined - durability, 
easy upkeep, elimination of periodic repaintings and expensive plaster 
repairs —it becomes the most inexpensive wall treatment you can buy. 


Remember - with FABRON you put an end to the very causes of your pres- 
ent repaintings. And remember also that, unlike ordinary wall treat- 
ments, FABRON prevents fire spread. Every roll bears the label of the 
Underwriters’ Laboratories, Inc., spon- [me Fab 

sored by the National Board of Fire siupertotllets “A oretfarieg 
Underwriters. Xatiousl Bosse of Fier Vnberwntere 





listed 


Ing 











REGARDING YOUR NEXT REPAINTING PROGRAM: - Describe your next pro- 
ject to us, and our Consulting Department will be glad to submit cost 
estimates and an appropriate decorative scheme with FABRON samples. 


FREDERIC BLANK & CO. INC. Est. 1913 » 230 Park Ave., New York 17,N.Y. 


bron 


The canvas-plastic-lacquer wall covering for schools 
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PARKER D. PERRY, 





reasons why 





for School & College 


/ 





Reduces breakage costs as 
much as 90%. 


Designed for and molded of 
MELMAC* by the Boonton 
Molding Co., custom molders 
for 27 years. 


Unaffected by standard dish- 
washing methods. 


Colors that cheer . . . pastel 
blue, green, yellow and buff. 


Easier on the help ... one- 
third the weight of ordinary 
institution tray and table dish- 
ware... less “clatter.” 


Food stays appetizing longer 
. » MELMAC* tends to keep 


it hot or cold, as desired. 
*REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


@ 
@ 
@ 
@ 
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Sold by leading 
Hotel and 


ARE Restaurant 
TA a Dealers. 
9 lasts ond 


NATIONAL DISTRIBUTOR 





729 Boylston Street, Boston 16, Mass. 


Names of dealers serving your area 
supplied on request. 








INCORPORATED 
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W hat 


Is an 
“Individualized” 


Student Medical 
Reimbursement 


Plan? 


The Student Medical Reimbursement Plan 
is a specially developed extension of group 
insurance offered through colleges and inde- 
pendent schools. By means of this Plan, existing 
on-campus Health Department services may be 
supplemented to provide all the “extra” outside 
medical and hospital protection needed by the 
institution against the costly disabilities that so 
often disrupt student life. 

In short, this Plan, through extreme flexibility, 
is “individualized” to meet the needs of the insti- 
tution. It adds only the elements of protection 
the school or college requires—nothing more— 
thus operating at lowest possible cost. It is a 
unique Plan protecting the student against large 
and unexpected medical bills, and bringing to 
the institution a comprehensive, fully integrated 
health program. 


Write for 

VALUABLE BOOK ON 
STUDENT HEALTH 
Gives the modern, scientific 
answer to the student health 
problem. Filled with facts 


every administrator should 
know. 


RICHARD C. KNIGHT 


Medical Reimbursement Insurance 
112 Water Street, Boston 9 
75 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1 
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© Kimble “K” brand ungraduated 
glassware has been first choice among 
laboratory technicians for many years. 
It is accurately made from mold-blown 
blanks and machine-drawn tubing... 
retempered for maximum durability. 
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Kimble “K” Brand Hydrometer Cylinder No. 20060; 


Kimble “"NORMAX” Precision Graduated Cylinder No. 20026, 100 ml; 


LOOK FOR THE KIMBLE “K” 
the visible guarantee of invisible quality 


Kimble “"NORMAX” is Science’s No. 
1 PRECISION graduated glassware .. . 
calibrated, retested and certified to 
meet requirements of the National Bu- 
reau of Standards. "NORMAX” is the 
symbol of utmost accuracy. 


Blue Line “EXAX” Retested Flask No. 28015, 200 ml, 


Kimble Blue Line “EXAX” Retested 
is the most widely used graduated ware. 
Its accuracy is assured by expert crafts- 
manship and individual retesting. Tol- 
erances are sufficiently small for most 
laboratory procedures. 


Kimble Glassware can be secured from your laboratory supply dealer 


KIMBLE (GLASS TOLEDO 1, OHIO 


Division of Owens-Illinois Glass Company 








As Necessary as the 
Typewriter Itself - - - 
If Peak Performance 
is to be Expected! 








Increases efficiency 


Adjustable to any height from 
Reduces fatigue 26 inches to 30 inches. Free 


Less eye strain copy of ‘Know Your Typewriter 





Improves posture Height” sent on request. 


Business office Adjustable Typewriting Desk 


appearance CLASSROOM MODEL 
5248 HOHMAN AVENUE HAMMOND, INDIANA 











STAR 


GYM FLOOR FINISH for 
STAR Performance 


By “Star Performance” we mean a floor surface 
that protects the players from slipperiness, gives 
proper reflection of light and affords fast, eye appeal 
play...so each player turns in a “Star Performance.” 








Stor Gym Finish has been used on thousands 

of the Nation's greatest gym fleors for many 
yeors. It is endorsed by leading Coaches and players 
of the top teams in the country...as being super 
tough, non-glare and non-slippery. Maintenance men 
add . . . long wearing, economical and 
easy to keep clean. 







Call or write us for the Hillyard 
“Maintaineer” nearest you. His ex- 
pert advice and help is given free and 
at no obligation. It is part of the nation- 
wide service that has made the Hillyard 
name... “The Main Thing in Main- f | ; / 
tenance.” ' ee y oor an “TO COACHES 
ae ‘, - AND OFFICIALS 


HILLWARD SALES COMP 

















1947 BROADWAY. 


470 Alabama St. DISTRIBUTORS HILLYARD CHEMICAL CO. ST. JOSEPH, MO. ‘srancnes im PRINCIPAL CITIES — new Youre 22x ¥- 


ae 
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NEW SERVICES 
SPEED WORK! 





New Stencil Sheet 

for Handwriting! 

No typewriter needed for 
clear copies of lessons, out- 
lines, tests. New stencil sheet 
ruled for easy writing. Pre- 
pare it anywhere—at your 
desk, at home. 





Mimeographing Is Easy 

to Learn! 

This new textbook, “Funda- 
mentals of Mimeograph 
Stencil Duplication,” is essen- 
tially self-teaching. Every 
step described and illus- 
trated. Edited by Agnew 
(NYU) and Cansler (North- 
western). 





Tracing Pages Add Interest! 


More than 400 easily traced 
drawings by professional 
artists give life and attrac- 
tiveness to school news- 
papers, programs, bulletins, 
and classroom material. 


Special Stencil Sheets 
Help School Editors! 


These stencil sheets have 
guide lines for two or three 
column school newspapers. 
Sharpen the appearance 
and quality. Invaluable in 
putting out a professional 
looking paper in less time. 
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How to Handle More Students 
with Less Work 


Bulletins, records, forms, course outlines, and other 
paperwork constitute one of the factors limiting your 
enrollment. But you can ease this limitation by speed- 
ing up and simplifying the work of your Duplicating 
Department. 





That’s why many colleges and universities are using A. B. 
Dick mimeographs. They're finding the easy production, 
speed, and flexibility of A. B. Dick mimeographs are increas- 
ing their administrative capacity. 





To meet your needs for sharp, low-cost copies of anything 4 4 
typed, written, or drawn, A. B. Dick has a complete line of 













mimeographs. For use with all makes of suitable stencil dupli- 
cating products. There’s a model to fit every requirement of 
production and price. To get the whole story, check with your 
local A. B. Dick Distributor, or simply mail in 
the coupon below. 





Mimeographing Is BALANCED Duplicating 






















New Services Speed Work! 


A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. CU2-49 
720 West Jackson Boulevard, Chicago 6, Ill. 











Please send me more information about time-saving A. B. Dick mimeographs and your 


nhl new services for schools. 





SCHOOL 





ADDRESS. 





city ZONE STATE 















You can now get... 






SOUND 


INVESTMENT 
the Lifeblood 


| of E very I otitis | 











PEARCE 
* Ar Lift’ 
ROTARY MOWER 


° Cuts gross of any 





A ~ eed Y° few investment committees have the 

into cutting sone time required for basic study and research | | 
. d | 

— in selecting investments to meet the con- | 


® Self propelled, rug- 
gedly built for low 
cost maintenance 


stantly increasing demands for income, safety | 
and appreciation. This is the type of work we | 
are doing for colleges and other endowed 
institutions — to keep that precious life- 
blood healthy and flowing. May we tell you 
about our service? 


The Pearce “Air Lift” is one of the original rotary type mowers 

. service proved over a period of 12 years. It has all of the 
desirable features you expect in this type of mower and is of | 
exceptionally rugged construction to withstand continuous, | 
heavy-duty service. Both mowing ability and serviceability are 


m—_m_s f2 © 


* 


second to none! Available in 25-inch and 31-inch cutting widths 


as well as 18-inch cut for trimming in confined areas. Write to 


FREE BULLETIN — Write for it today. Contains Mr.C. Lloyd Thomas, Vice President, for full details. 
detailed mechanical specifications. Compare, 
feature for feature, with any other power mow 
er and you'll agree that here is the answer to 
low-cost lawn maintenance. Write Dept. CU-2. 


UNITED INVESTMENT COUNSEL 


AFFILIATED WITH UNITED BUSINESS SERVICE 





210 Newbury Street Boston 16, Mass. 








THE PEARCE CORPORATION 3. 





Remember that 
resolution... 


"NO LOCKER 
TROUBLE 
THIS YEAR" 


Order controlled Dudley protection now 





Don’t let non-standardized 
locker locks waste staff and 
student time any longer. 
Specify “Dudley” now. 


Dudiey Locks are Master- 
Charted for quick opening 
by an authorized person. De- 
pendable Dudley Locks keep 
locker control where it be- 
longs ... in your office . . 
and stop costly “cutoffs” 
when keys or combinations 
are forgotten. 


RD-2 


Rotating dial 
com bin a- 
tion... re 
sists picking 
and tampering 
..easy work- 
ing, 3-tumbler 
mechanism in 
stainless steel 
case. Two-year 
guarantee 
against inher- 
ent defects. 












From coast to coast, leading schools recognize 
Peterson's reputation for quality furniture for lab- 
oratory, library, vocational and home economics 
departments. What ever your requirements may 
be, call on Peterson's experts for an economica 


solution to your problems ... No obligation is 


incurred. 





No budget expense ... when you use the 
Dudley Self-Financing Plan. Write for details. 


570 W. Monroe St. 
Dept. 222 
Chicago 6, Ill. 


DUDLEY LOCK 


CORPORATION 


} 














Bathers can really relax and enjoy o 

Powers regulated shower. No danger of 

scalding. No unexpected temperature 
changes 


ONLY ONE MOVING PART—SIMPLICITY and dur- 
able construction insure many years of efficient 
carefree operation. Mixer body is made of bronze 
ond ports subject to wear have a hard chromium 
finish. 


TYPE H 
Thermostatic 
MIXER 
For exposed piping 


Dial diameter 3.4" 





“he: 

























Thermostatic SHOWER MIXERS 


they are SAFE against scalding caused by 


@} PRESSURE 0» @ TEMPERATURE 


fluctuations in water supply lines 





Just what every shower user has always wanted! 

... the perfect showers assured by POWERS mixers. 
Safer—because of their quick acting response to any change in tempera- 

ture setting, pressure or temperature variations in water supply lines. Users 

report control within 14°F. Greater Comfort—shower temperature remains 

constant wherever set. No jumpy temperatures. More Economical —POWERS 





Ser madera showers the thermostatic mixers promptly deliver showers at just the right temperature 
Safety of Powers Mixers - et nel . no waste of time, hot and cold water. 
e. 5 gs " | & , ' , ef 
ts indepensette 4 9 For new installations or when modernizing obsolete showers . . . play safe, 
e ey \. | use Powers type H thermostatic shower*mixers. May we send Circular H-48? 
— ‘Kw ti 
= [AS\— | CHICAGO 14, ILL., 2706 Greenview Ave. « NEW YORK 17, N. Y., 231 E. 46th St. 
he Ye: LOS ANGELES 5, CAL., 1808 W. Eighth St. ¢ TORONTO, ONT., 195 Spadina Ave. 
g i 
~~ tf 
qe X\ }, ——— 
/ 





LV 4 J wu «€6CU TLHLE POWERS REGULATOR CO. 


OFFICES IN SO CITIES @ SEE YOUR PHOWE BOOK 





HZ Oo AE 

vA\-E Safest for use by children, Over 55 Years of Water Temperature Contro/ 

tj TH the aged or infirm. 
Se > 
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This new booklet 








reveals CAUSE and CURE 


Here's 10 minutes of eye-opening reading . _‘the 
actual story of a company president (we call him 
Mr. Higby) who flopped on the highly polished floors 
in his office, and wanted to know why. 





This fast-moving booklet follows Mr. Higby as he 
probes into the little-known subject of floor care. He 


asks (and you learn the answers to) questions you've 
probably wondered about yourself: 


© why your floors need waxing so often 
®@ why they get slippery 
® how much floor-care really costs 


You'll find the explanations revealing in some 
cases, startling. You'll also learn how the Legge | 
System's personal engineering plan helps you maintain | 
your floors scientifically with Non-Slip safety .. . and | 
saves you money in the bargain! 


How to make floor dollars work harder 


Many executives learned how to slice overhead costs 
from an earlier version of Mr. Higby Learned About 
Floor Safety the Hard Way. This up-to-date edition is 
even more informative . . . a complete executive hand- 
book on the safe-and-sound care of floors. Now . 

before you spend another unnecessary floor dollar . . . 
send the coupon for your free, no-obligation copy. 


Walter G. Legge Co. Inc., 

LEG GE New York 17, N.Y. Branch 

offices in principal cities. 

of Non -Slip Floor JUST CLIP THIS COUPON TO 

M. ; YOUR LETTERHEAD AND MAIL 
aintenance 


-_ | 
Walter G. Legge Co. Inc. 





























i 
: 101 Park Ave., New York 17, N.Y. 1 
Please send me a free, no-obligation | 
copy of your Mr. Higby book. | 
Signed 
i Title 
Type of floor : 
Area sq. ft. cae ff 
————— | 











BUY THE FINEST 
fon the lead / 


Classroom furniture by American Seating 
means top quality, extra years of service. 
its scientific design means better posture 
and more effective study. 

Shown here are two favorites from our 
complete line of tablet-arm chairs, desks, 
folding chairs, and auditorium seating. Let 
our Seating Engineers help you solve your 
special seating problems. 







Universal 
Chair No. 471 


Fine quality, designed for 
small lecture rooms and 
large lecture halls, to in 
sure balanced posture and 
maximum comfort. Tab- 
let-arm, 23% x 12 inches, 
is at proper height and 
slope for writing comfort. 

Metal parts have dipped, 
baked-enamel beige finish. 
Wood parts beautifully 





and durably lacquered in ST eS 

me > \ 
Natural Finish. Large 75 j},* 
university-size” X” seat, \¢, Ys 
only, 154¢ x 17% inches, erens & 


with or without book-rack. 


American Tablet-Arm Bodiform Auditorium Chair 
with 119 TA End 


These popular 
double-purpose 
chairs combine audi- 
torium and lecture 
room utility with 
Bodiform comfort 
and beauty. Tablet- 
arm immediately ac- 
cessible for taking 
notes; automatically 
and safely folds 
under seat when not 


needed, 


cAmeucan Seating Company 
Grand Rapids 2, Michigan 


WORLD'S LEADER IN PUBLIC SEATING 


Manvfacturers of School, Auditorium, Theatre, Church, 
Transportation, Stadium Seating, and Folding Choirs 


Branch Offices and Distributors in Principal Cities 
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Now you can make the 





PRESTO Portable 
Microgroove Recorders 


Check these Advantages: 


V¥ Cuts recording costs in half 
¥ Less than half the library space needed 


V More than twice as much recording to a side 


HESE new recorders are the 

Presto K-10 and Y-3 ,redesigned 
versions, for microgroove recording, 
of the famous K-8 and Y-2. Just 
think —for every inch of disc on 
either recorder, there’s a full 6% 
minutes of recording. This means 
much lower recording costs, for you 
have longer playing time, use fewer 
discs, and need much less space for 
your recording library. ‘ 


More than just a recorder, Presto 
equipment is also a public address 
system and a record player. 


You know how essential Presto 
can be for speech correction, voice 
training and teaching languages. 
Less obvious, but of equal impor- 
tance, is the use you'll make of 
Presto in recording plays, choral 
work, classroom progress and many 
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other activities in accordance with 
modern’ teaching techniques. You 
can also record notable radio broad- 
casts. 

Write today for complete specifi- 
cations and full information con- 
cerning the Presto model best suited 
to your needs. 





New Microgroove Turntable 


MICROGROOVE calls for an ex- 
tremely accurate and vibration- 
free playback turntable. The 
new Presto consists of a 12- 
inch, heavy, cast - aluminum 
turntable mounted on an alu- 
minum panel. Uses two large 
motors—one for 78, the other for 
334% RPM (or available with 
one motor if only one speed is 
desired) 











NEW LONG-PLAYING RECORDINGS 


First 

in the 
School 
Field! 





K-10 (above)—This is the famous time-tested Presto 
K-8 portable recorder, record player and public ad- 
dress system redesigned for microgroove as well as reg- 
ular recording. Records 30 minutes on one side of a 
13-inch disc. Ideally suited for all schools, teachers 
of speech, music, dramatics. 

° 


Y-3 (at top)—This is the Presto Y-2 portable recorder 
and playback, redesigned for microgroove as well as 
regular recording. Records for 15 minutes on only 2% 
inches of a 16-inch disc. One-half hour of high fidelity 
or 40 minutes of slightly lower fidelity on one side! Fills 
the need for 16-inch transcription and playback equip- 
ment which is easily portable yet capable of producing 
very high grade recordings. 





RECORDING CORPORATION 


Paramus, New Jersey 
Mailing Address: P.O. Box 500, Hackensack, N. J. 
in Canada: WALTER P. DOWNS, Ltd., Dominion Sq. Bidg., Montrea! 
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GIQUA-SAN'C: 


HIGH QUALITY LIQUID SOAP 


CLEANS THOROUGHLY ... lathers quickly, removes 
dirt and germs, never chafes. CONCENTRATED... contains 
40% pure soap. ECONOMICAL... dilute it with 3 to 4 parts 
water. LOW FREIGHT COST... you add the water; don’t pay 

freight on it. INVESTIGATE... write today for details. 


6 CONCENTRATED 


SOAP SOLIDS 
0 


HUNTINGTON LABORATORIES, INC. 
HUNTINGTON, INDIANA ° TORONTO 











THE ANSWER! 


Mosinee Roltowls, dispensed from the new Roltowl Cabinet, provide a towel 
service which is the answer to most every school washroom towel problem. 


1, Roltowls are made from pure sulphate material having fast absorbency 
* and great strength. 


The Roltow! Cabinet has a feature known as a Rocking Core which = 
vents users from spinning the roll to take more towels than are needed 


2. 

3, The roll is covered by the cabinet hood, and the hood is provided with 
* a lock and key. 

4, 


The cabinet is simple to use — easy to load — and has no working parts 
which can become out of order. 


BAY WEST PAPER CO. 
GREEN BAY, WISCONSIN 
A Division of Mosinee Paper Mills Co. 


MOSINEE Baye ey 


PREP-TOWLS + ZIP-TOWLS + TRIM-TOWLS + TURN-TOWLS + ROLTOWLS 
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The Library of Virginia Union University, Richmond, Va. @ J. Binford Walford, Architect, Richmond 


..eto make your library beautiful 


TREND, the new functional furniture for libraries, is hand-crafted for extra 
beauty and efficiency. Its distinguished styling combines flush 
construction, rounded corners and complete economy of line to eliminate 


dust-catchers, reduce splintering and lower maintenance costs. 


Only in TREND can you obtain this striking symmetry 
and peak efficiency. For complete information, phone your 


nearest Remington Rand office, or write to us now. 


TREND book-shelving has a tilted este L IBRARY B U R E A U 


sheif to double the light on titles for 


e 
easier reading. A cork strip holds books 
firmly, prevents sliding 


315 FOURTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 10 





Copyright 1949 by Remington Rand Inc. 





Originator of Specialized Library Equipment 
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LOOKING FOR SOMEONE? 


Someone to fill a vacancy in your staff—a Business Manager— 
Superintendent of Buildings and Grounds — Purchasing Agent — 
Director of Food Service and Dormitories? 


Or maybe you are thinking about making a change. 


If so, consider placing a “Want Advertisement” in the next issue 
of College and University Business. 


It costs but 10c a word (minimum charge of $2.50) to place your 
story before the administrative officers of colleges and universities in 
this country and Canada. 


“Want Advertisements” are working successfully for others—they 
can do the same for you. 


write ro: Want Advertisements 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS 


919 N. MICHIGAN ° 


CHICAGO |I!, ILLINOIS 











WANT ADVERTISEMENTS 





The rates for want advertisements are: 10 cents a word; minimum charge, $2.50. 


Address replies to COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS, 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago |1, Ill. 


POSITIONS WANTED 





Assistant Superintendent of Maintenance— 
Age 28; will graduate in June with a B.S. 
in Industrial Arts; veteran ; some maintenance 
experience; married. Write Box CW 50, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 





Basi M ger—-Now employed in college 
of 1000 enrollment in charge of buying and 
supervision of plant maintenance, also ex- 
perienced in accounting, budgetary control, 
and office management; would like similar 
position in midwest college or university: 
married, thirty years of age, B.S. Degree, 
business experience in industrial companies. 
Write Box CW 51, COLLEGE AND UNI- 
VERSITY BUSINESS. 


College Business Officer or Administrative As- 
sistant--General administrative and supervisory 
experience with present service as smal! col- 
lege business manager; prefer college located 
in south or southwest, either public or private 
in nature. Write Box CW 49, COLLEGE 
AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Food Executive—Cafeteria and dining room; 
age 35; 17 years’ experience: purchasing, cost 
control, menu making and general supervision ; 
available at an early date. Write Box CW 52, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


College Business Manager or Assistant -Age 
36, B.A. Degree; currently serving in junior 
college as bursar and bookstore manager, plus 
some purchasing, Veterans Affairs and general 
administrative work; also, instructor in mathe- 
matics of accounting. Write Box CW 53, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


EMPLOYMENT 
AGENCY SERVICE 


Placement and Vocational Service for Uni- 
versity and College men and women. Home 
Economics graduates and Dietitians. We offer 
a personal employment service, of the highest 
ethical standards, to meet the individual re- 
quirements of Employees and Employers. In- 
quiries by mail given prompt attention. WIN- 
SHIP PERSONNEL SERVICE, 127 North 
Dearborn Street, Chicago 2, Illinois. 





POSITIONS OPEN 





Foods Manager—The University of Oregon, 
Eugene, Oregon, is interested in obtaining a 
foods manager; this person should be a young 
man who has been trained in food manage- 
ment and has had some practical experience, 
either in universities or in hotels, restaurants, 


etc.; he should be a graduate of a college, 
trained in food management courses; the food 
services at the University will include the 
following: veterans’ commons, feeding 750 


men: girls’ dormitory, feeding 200 women: 
men's dormitory, feeding 400 men and women: 
women's dormitory, feeding 333 women: stu- 
dent union restaurant and cafeteria; the 
position, within two years, will lead to the 
directorship of all university of Oregon dormi- 
tories, including food services and housing; 
interested applicants should apply to J. O. 
Lindstrom, Business Manager, University of 
Oregon, Eugene, Oregon; state age, educa- 
tional training, experience, family status, and 
salary expected; also should send picture. 


Plant Engineer —At eastern Pennsylvania col- 
lege to supervise work of carpenters, plumb 
ers, painters, electricians and the steam 
plant; should be man who understands op- 
eration of central heating plant; in reply 
state age, family status, employment record 
during last ten years, and educational back- 
ground; send photograph. Write Box CO 22, 
COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 


Man—To supervise work of maids and jani- 
tors in eastern Pennsylvania college; must 
have experience in cleaning procedure and 
methods ; in replying state age, family status, 
employment record during last ten years, 
and educational background; send photo- 
graph. Write Box CO 21, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY BUSINESS. 
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FOR SIMMONS DORMITORY 
FURNITURE 


Yes, Simmons a/l/-steel furniture rates an “A” on all three ... Beauty, 
Economy, Durability. Beauty... the quiet, dignified character of 
“home.” Durability... made of steel to withstand the hard, contin- 
uous abuse demanded of dormitory furniture. And Economy... the 
savings of longer life. 


For that “homey” feeling, you have your choice of warm, cheerful 
colors...rich grained or two-toned combinations. The famous Simfast 
finishes resist heat, sunlight and liquids...won’t chip, mar, peel or crack! 

And only Simmons a//-steel furniture offers . .. one-piece fireproof 
construction, electrically welded supports, smooth-operating drawers 
that never warp or stick, never fall out... qualities of strength, 
durability, service. 


But see for yourself...see your nearest Simmons distributor or 
write directly to 


CONTRACT DIVISION 


SIMMONS COMPANY [ieeaedenesaennnn 


San Francisco 11, 295 Bay St. 
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Illustrated above, Room No. 146. By 
combining a Simmons Double Desk 
and Double Deck Bed, this attractive 
dormitory room utilizes all available 
space. Furniture illustrated: Double 
Bunk DB-930, Double Desk F-142-12, 
Chest F-142-4, Mirror FM-G61, Chair 
F-711, Arm Chair F-762. 





Double Deck Bed demounts to make 
two single beds. 


New York 16, One Park Avenue 
Atlanta 1, 353 Jones Ave., N.W. 
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CISWA) 


CABINET SHOWERS 











A “HIT” WITH FACULTY AND STUDENTS 


The way Weisways add to campus living will please 
your faculty and students. And the way Weisways stand 
up under years of hard service will please your treas- 
urer. Weisway Cabinet Showers are economical to buy 
and install. No special treatment of walls or floor is 


needed in either old or new buildings. 


You can be sure that Weisways won't rust or leak. 
They are precision-built of service-tested materials. 
The Foot-Grip, No-Slip floor of vitreous porcelain en- 
amel is safe and sanitary. 

You can get Weisway Cabinet Showers in battery 
or single installations. And you can depend on both to 
serve you well. Write for full information. 


HENRY WEIS MANUFACTURING CO., INC. | 


239 WEISWAY BUILDING, ELKHART, INDIANA 
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PROJECHON TABLE T-134 


See these and other 
New Neumade Models 
at the 
AASAA 
Show ¢ St. Louis 
Feb. 26-Mar. 2 
BOOTH E37 he ETERS: 
. CLEANING MACHINE CLI6 


New Neumade |lémm 
CATALOG NOW 
READY! 


Write for Illustrated tiferature 


ASS Ae 
PRODUCTS CORP 
Viitetel | 432 . TREET NEW YORK 





“On his toes” ™ 


with “3 


Aura 






4 


Naturally, you want to 
be sure you're doing ALL 





+ 

you can to stop the spread 

of Athlete's Foot. Simplify this 
important job by insisting on the ° 

regular use of your shower and locker 

room foot tubs containing ALTA-CO POW- 
DER. In economical solution—one pound per ° 

gallon of water—ALTA-CO kills all the different species 

of fungi commonly found in athlete's foot in less than one S 


minute! ALTA-CO does not irritate the skin, nor does it 
damage towels. 


Stable in solution, ALTA-CO can be tested quickly and 


accurately for proper strength with the inexpensive ALTA- 
CO TESTER. Dolge can also supply you with sturdy, flex- 


ible rubber foot tubs, with non-slip, non-skid safety features, 


on ALTA-CO POWDER service terms. 


Write for our 36-page illustrated booklet, 
"Athlete's Foot—A Public Health Problem.” 


Alta-Co. POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE CO. Westport, Connecticut 
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SOUND CONDITIONING IMPROVES PERFORMANCE... 


Remember: Quiet induces quiet —this has been the experience of 
hundreds of schools and colleges where Acousti-Celotex sound 
conditioning has been installed to blot up noise. As noise disappears, 
attention sharpens, concentration improves, and student 
performance picks up. 


SOUND CONDITIONING BOLSTERS INSTRUCTOR MORALE... 


Remember: One of the greatest benefits of Acousti-Celotex sound 
conditioning is the lift it gives to instructors . .. by reducing nervous 
strain on them and their students. So effective is Acousti-Celotex* 

at banishing chatter, clatter, and echo from classroom, corridor, 

and auditorium that more colleges and universities are sound 


conditioned with Acousti-Celotex products than with any other material. 


SOUND CONDITIONING IS INEXPENSIVE... 


Remember: In existing buildings, you can install Acousti-Celotex 
sound conditioning a room at a time to meet the limits of any budget. 
In many new buildings, the cost of Acousti-Celotex hardly exceeds 
the cost of the usual surface that it replaces. And in all installations, 
the long term savings in fatigue of students and teachers, make 
sound conditioning a sound investment. 

YOU ARE OFFERED a free analysis of your own noise problem by a 
trained sound technician—your nearest distributor of Acousti-Celotex products. 
His judgment gives you the benefit of the accumulated skill of a quarter 
century in sound conditioning . . . and experience in installing 

millions of square feet of Acousti-Celotex products. Write us today 


for the name of your nearest distributor in the United States or Canada. 
Sound conditioning is a sound investment. 


*# REG. U.S. PAT OFF 


THE CELOTEX CORPORATION, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 


ACOUSTI-CELOTEX 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S. PAT. 


VA Conlttioniny 





PRODUCTS FOR EVERY SOUND CONDITIONING PROBLEM 
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and Library 


Encyclopedic: information on 
every subject, at your finger tips; 
600,000 entries, 12,000 illustrations. 
Up to date: the only entirely revised 
and rewritten unabridged dictionary 
in 25 years. 

Economical: the acquisition of 

Webster’s New International 
ictionary lessens the need for 
investment in su tary 
reference books. It is truly 
“the foundation book 
of education.” 





Compiled by the 
famous Merriam- 
Webster editorial 
staff; the product 
of over a century of 
dictionary -making 
experience. 


Write for Booklet E. 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO. 
Springfield 2, Mass. 








Consult Our... 


CONTRACT DIVISION 


e Complete Room Ensembles 


e Decorative Layouts Furnished 


A complete, up-to-date Contract Division 
ready to serve you. Our staff of Interior 
Decorators will submit ideas and plans 
for complete room and lobby layouts. 
Write us about your problems, without 
obligation. 


Distributors of Goodall Fabrics 


Typical Installations During 1948 


Sherry Frontenac Hotel, Miami Beach, Fia. 
Edgewater Hotel, Madison, Wis. 
Gustavus Adolphus College, St. Peter, Minn. 


FURNITURE, CARPETS, LAMPS, DRAPERIES, 
CURTAINS, LINENS, TEXTILES, EQUIPMENT 


Established 1898 


CUB 2-49 





Clark Linen & Equipment Co. 


303 W. Monroe St., Chicago 6, Il!1.——-3841 N.E. 2nd Ave., Miami 37, Fia. 








RE D U cE the cost of mopping 


class-room, gym, and all your floors 





~ a 
“BIG X” DUST MOPS 
made in various widths especially for school requirements 


“BIG X"—a giant mop that keeps large-area 
floors spick and span with a minimum of time 
consumption. “BIG X"' glides smoothly over floor 
surfaces; snatches up dust on contact. Husky 
—wears longer, too. Can be removed from 
block for washing! Order—and insist on getting 
—"BIG X" Dust Mops. Your supply jobber has 
them or can get them for you from 


AMERICAN STANDARD MANUFACTURING CO. 


iE WA ANITARY SUF 





JRPORATET 


HA ; xeRee AN we FR KREB 





2511 SOUTH GREEN ST. CHICAGO 8 








SERVICE 


Between editorial material and ad- 
vertising pages in this and every issue 
—there’s a detachable, postage pre- 
paid card ... to help you get product 
information on one or a dozen items 
with a minimum of effort and time. 
As you read the advertising pages and 
the descriptions in the “What's New” 
section, check the items that interest 
you... use the card. Sign it, mail 
it. The manufacturer of each item 
checked will be asked to send you 
complete details, no charge, no obli- 
gation. 


COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY 
BUSINESS 
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92.5% of all Hospitals” 
are SL of N- ities 


\ 


_ oda’ 68.7% are equipped 
with SLOAN 
exclusively 
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ANOTHER REASON WHY MORE SLOAN FLUSH — X < > A\ ARE SOLD THAN ALL OTHER MAKES COMBINED 
* 












\ 
Results of independent \ 


nation-wide survey a Lone ike on 
aed ie 100 tod ore; 
out of e Sous sel nte = " 
Saeed esponded a 
- ha rit K 


SLOAN VALVE COMPANY -« Bo. e ILLINOIS 
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WHATS 





NEW 








FEBRUARY, 


1949 


Edited by Bessie Covert 


TO HELP you get more information quickly on the new products described in this section, we 
have provided the postage paid card opposite page 40. Just circle the key numbers on the 
card which correspond with the numbers at the close of each descriptive item in which you are 
interested. COLLEGE and UNIVERSITY BUSINESS will send your requests to the manufacturers. 
If you wish other product information, just write us and we shall make every effort to supply it. 


Single-Case Filmosound 





The new Single-Case Filmosound re- 
cently announced by Bell & Howell was 
developed to meet the demand for light- 
ness and extreme portability. The 6 inch 
speaker is mounted on a removable door 
in the side of the projector case. The 
door may be swung out at right angles 
to the case for operating or it may be 
removed and placed near the screen. 
Speaker and projector are connected by 
a 40 foot cable which can be quickly 
coiled on the back of the speaker panel. 
A 10 watt amplifier permits use of a 
larger speaker if desired. 

The new compact unit has all of the 
fine features of Bell & Howell projectors 
including silent and sound speeds, re- 
verse, still-picture clutch, “floating film” 
construction throughout and others. Bell 
& Howell Co., Dept. CUB, 7100 McCor- 
mick Rd., Chicago 45. (Key No. 735) 


Light Directing Glass Blocks 


New prismatic light directing glass 
blocks have been developed for use on 
elevations exposed to direct sunlight. The 
improved prism construction on the in- 
terior of the blocks is designed to mini- 
mize brightness contrast to give a 
uniform diffusion by redirecting trans- 
mitted light to the ceiling and rear of 
the room. 

Soft-light edge blocks are another new 
development to control brightness con- 
trast between edges and block faces. 
Introduction of an’ intermediate glass 
composition between the halves of glass 
blocks during the sealing operation con- 
trols light diffusion and edge brightness 
of the blocks. The new block transmits 
just enough light to provide a comfort- 
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able transition between the lighter block 
surface and the darker mortar joint. 
Pittsburgh Corning Corp., Dept. CUB, 
632 Duquesne Way, Pittsburgh 30, Pa. 
(Key No. 736) 


Electric Typewriter 


The new Remington Electric De Luxe 
typewriter has been designed to permit 
maximum typing efficiency and output. 
All controls are centered on one panel 
which faces the operator and is imme- 
diately at her fingertips. The constant- 
speed electric motor ensures uniformity 
of speed and type impression regardless 
of power drains. The scientifically en- 
gineered keyboard has “finger-fit” keys 
which have been designed to conform to 
the operator’s fingers. This feature is 





said to produce maximum speed and re 
duce operator fatigue. 

While both pica and elite typefaces 
are available on the new electric ma 
chine, a new typeface, known as Rem- 
ington Rand Type, has been especially 
developed for the machine. It is designed 
to enable faster reading and cleaner 
copies. The machine is made to fit all 
standard typewriter desks and is de- 
scribed as an all-purpose typewriter. 
Remington Rand, Inc., Typewriter Div., 
Dept. CUB, 315 Fourth Ave., New York 
10. (Key No. 737) 


Classroom Deodorant 


A new deodorant has been announced 
which is designed to eliminate offensive 
odors and stale air, Known as “Fragrant 
Air,” the product is the aerosol type and 
is dispensed from the bottle by merely 
pushing a button and spraying it into the 
air. 

In addition to classrooms, “Fragrant 


when sprayed in shower rooms, dressing 
rooms, toilets and other lecations where 
air becomes stale or heavy. The product 
is safe to handle, is non-inflammable and 
is easy to use. Brulin & Co., Inc., Dept. 
CUB, 2939 Columbia Ave., Indianapolis 
7, Ind. (Key No. 738) 


Microfilm Reader 


The new microfilm reader developed 
by American Optical Company is de- 
signed to permit both easy reading of 
16 mm. microfilm and copying of the 
film on photographic paper in less than 
two minutes without use of a darkroom. 
Developed after years of research, the 
new instrument has texture-free projec- 
tion screen, 4 speed automatic transport 
and simple focusing adjustment. 

The reader is constructed of light- 
weight metals and is equipped with silent 
ball-bearing casters for easy mobility. It 
is compact and occupies only 16 by 23 
inches of floor space. The projection 
screen is 124% inches square and is made 
of a special paper permanently sealed and 
bonded to glass with a plastic compound. 
The iris diaphragm controls illumination 
and permits bringing every frame into 
sharp focus. The transport motor is re- 
versible and operates at high or low 
speed in either direction. The curved 


film track removes the natural curvature 
of the film without pressure or contact 
on the picture area. The air-cooled mo- 
tor, scientifically designed housing and 
heat-absorbing glass filter in the optical 
system keep the unit cool while in use. 





American Optical Co., Scientific Instru- 
ment Div., Dept. CUB, Buffalo 11, N. Y. 


Air” is effective in deodorizing the air (Key No. 739) 
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Wet-Dry Vacuum 


A new 5 gallon wet-dry vacuum has 
been designed for jobs requiring a light 
weight, easily handled machine. A special 
filter adapts the machine to any dry or 
wet vacuum pickup work. The machine, 
weighing approximately 25 pounds, rides 
on one ball-bearing swivel caster and two 
fixed wheels made of rubber. It can be 
carried by a handle at the top or moved 
about easily by pulling on the hose. 

The machine is two feet high and 14 
inches in diameter with aluminum tank 
and orange and black baked enamel ex- 
terior finish. A built-in air circulating 
system cools the motor with outside air 
and provides unusual vacuum power for 
the size of the machine. Multi-Clean 
Products, Inc., Dept. CUB, Ste Paul 1, 
Minn. (Key No. 740) 


Slide Projectors 


A companion to the recently an- 
nounced 2 by 2 inch Vivid Slide Pro- 
jector is a new series of 24% by 2% inch 
slide projectors which feature beautiful 
exterior design, fine optical engineering, 
functional operating ease and moderate 
price. The series is convertible from 150 
to 300 watts with installation of a fan 
cooling unit optional. 

The new projectors are designed to 
handle 2% by 2% inch overall slides but 
certain minor changes permit accommo- 
dation of 24, by 24% inch and 2 by 2 
inch slides. The new models are de- 
signed to give sharp, brilliant and efh- 


‘cient projection of pictures. Three Di- 


mension Sales Co., Dept. CUB, 4555 W. 
Addison St., Chicago 41. (Key No. 741) 


Maniey Popcorn Machine 


A new model of the Manley popcorn 
machine has been announced with par- 
ticular emphasis upon its use in schools 








and colleges. The machine is designed 
to be operated at considerable profit and 
thus would serve the school as a source 
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of revenue for the purchase of special 
equipment. 

The new model has a seasoning well 
and pump which automatically draws 
the correct amount of seasoning for each 
batch of corn, this tube being enclosed 
in a special heat element which prevents 
seasoning from solidifying and clogging 
the pump during cold weather. Other 
features of the model include a bag and 
box compartment, a cash drawer, corn 
bin, waste receptacle, improved salting 
device and a thermostatic control to keep 
the kettle from overheating. The ma- 
chine takes up only 6 square feet of 
Hoor space and pops 11 ounces of corn 
in 45 to 60 seconds. It could be installed 
in cafeterias, auditoriums, arenas or gym- 
nasiums. Manley Inc., Dept. CUB, 1920 
Wyandotte, Kansas City 8, Mo. (Key 
No. 742) 


Rosslyn Metal Cooking Utensils 


A new line of quality cooking utensils 
is being made of the new Rosslyn Metal. 
Made with a copper core which runs all 





through the sides and bottom, the uten- 
sils have inner and outer surfaces of 
stainless steel which provides a hard, 
bright metal cover that resists corrosion 
and is easily cleaned. The copper core 
spreads the heat quickly and evenly 
through the vessels in all directions. 

These Crusader Stainless Copper Core 
cooking utensils are being produced in 
frying pans of 3 diameter sizes, sauce 
pans and pots in 5 capacity sizes and 
stock pans in 3 sizes. Lalance & Gros- 
jean Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 92nd St. & 
Atlantic Ave., Woodhaven 21, N. Y. 
(Key No. 743) 


Aluminum Built-Up Roofing 


Reynolds .004 inch embossed alumi- 
num for built-up roofing has been de- 
veloped to improve the performance and 
increase the useful life of roofing mate- 
rials commonly used. It is .004 inch 
thick, commercially pure aluminum, 
annealed and dead soft-embossed to in- 
crease its workability, and is supplied 
in rolls 36 inches wide and 60 feet long. 
The new material is designed to protect 
the underlayers of asphalt and saturated 
felt by reflecting the heat of the sun and 
shedding water. Reynolds Metal Co., 
Dept. CUB, Louisville 8, Ky. (Key No. 
744) 


Feather Reconditioning Unit 





Pillow feathers can be quickly and 
effectively cleaned and fluffiness and curl 
restored with the new Zone-Air feather 
reconditioning unit. Broken quills and 
heavy dirt are screened out in the Pre- 
parator from which air suction draws 
feathers into a processing bag. Screened 
feathers in seven processing bags are then 
placed in the Zone-Air tumbler where 
they are steam cleaned, dusted, dried and 
the natural curl and fluffiness restored. 
Feathers are returned to their laundered 
ticking by means of the Preparator. 

Using the separate Preparator to trans- 
fer feathers permits cleaning feathers 
from 7 pillows in an 8 minute cycle. 
When there are no feathers to recondi- 
tion, the unit can be used in drying reg- 
ular laundry work. The American 
Laundry Machinery Co., Dept. CUB, 
Cincinnati 12, Ohio. (Key No. 745) 





Linen Finish Trays 


A new line of linen finish serving 
trays has been introduced to harmonize 
with other food service elements. The 
new Bolta trays are guaranteed against 
warping, breaking and color-fading in 
normal usage and are available in tan, 
red or blue linen finish. They have 
been subjected to laboratory research 
and extensive experimental usage which 
has demonstrated their ability to with- 
stand dishwashing procedures, rough 
handling and a match-flash test with- 
out staining, blistering or deterioration. 
The trays add an attractive note to food 
service. The Bolta Co., Dept. CUB, Law- 
rence, Mass. (Key No. 747) 


Electric Hand Drier 


The new electric Airtowel hand drier 
operates by means of a sturdy switch 
mounted on a heavy steel platform. The 
universal motor with self-oiling bearings 
provides instant hot air which dries 
hands in approximately 40 seconds. The 
heating element is constructed to give 
long, trouble-free service and operates on 
115 volts AC or DC. The unit is easy to 
install and inexpensive to operate. Morici 
Products Corp., Dept. CUB, 835 W. 
Madison St., Chicago 7. (Key No. 746) 
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Demountable Steamer Door 





Demountable 
doors, which can be quickly removed for 
easy cleaning, are now available for 


steamer compartment 


Steam-Chef Cookers. The new door is 
made of aluminum so that it is light in 
weight and sanitary. It will be standard 
equipment on all new Steam-Chef models 
and is offered as a conversion feature on 
all previous models. The Cleveland 
Range Co., Dept. CUB, 3333 Lakeside 
Ave., Cleveland 14, Ohio. (Key No. 748) 


Triad Power Plant 


The new Triad turbine and hydro- 
electric plant is designed to be used as 
a standby unit in case of power failure. 
Installation is simple since the unit, em- 
ploying water pressure for the generation 
of electricity, is cut in on the standard 
water main with an automatic control 
that starts the generator upon the fail- 
ure of the normal power source. The 
unit requires a minimum of attention, 
is fully automatic and practically in- 
stantaneous in the assumption of its 
function when needed. The plant can 
also be used as the power source where 
water pressure is available and the insti- 
tution prefers to make its own power. 

The new line of small, compact, 
hydro-electric power plants incorporates 
the Triad turbines and the plants de- 
liver from 1 to 1000 h.p., depending up- 
on size and requirements. All units de- 
liver alternating current at standard volt- 
age and therefore provide for operation 
of all standard equipment. Northwest 
Machine Works, Dept. CUB, Portland 
14, Ore. (Key No. 749) 


Fire Alarm System 


A new fire alarm system for institu- 
tions where public safety is paramount 
has been introduced as the Type SA 
Master Code Fire Alarm System. This 
closed circuit type system consists of 
break-glass, non-code fire alarm boxes, 
fire alarm signals and a control panel. 
Electrical supervision of all signals, boxes, 
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resistance units, winding of relays and 
the motor used to drive coding mech- 
anism ensures reliability of the unit. 

When the fire alarm box is tripped, 
the coding mechanism on the control 
panel goes into operation causing an 
audible signal. After the code signal 
has been transmitted, a bell continues 
to ring until reset or transferred. An 
optional feature provides an alarm in 
event of trouble in the supervisory 
source of power. The SA System is 
available for operation on 125 volts or 
less, alternating or direct current. The 
Autocall Company, Dept. CUB, Shelby, 
Ohio. (Key No. 750) 


Yale Heavy Duty Tubular Locks 


The new line of Yale Heavy Duty 
Tubular Locks contains five basic lock- 
sets, with four of them having the op- 
tional deadlocking bolt to make nine 
different models. They include all im- 
portant lock functions, from a connecting 
door with a plain latchbolt, to an en- 
trance door where double lock cylinders 






my 


are required. Yet all models are uniform 
in appearance and completely inter- 
changeable. A feature of the new line is 
the fact that total installation time is 
only about 10 minutes, thus making pos- 
sible a great saving of time in new con- 
struction where many locks must be 
installed. 

Each new lock is especially packaged 
in four units at the factory to facilitate 
installation. The locks are so designed 
as to fit doors of different thicknesses and 
the key-in-the-knob feature of the new 
locks simplifies the detail on the faces of 
doors. The locks contain self-lubricating, 
anti-friction latchbolts for quiet, easy 
operation, they can be master-keyed or 
keyed alike with other Yale locks, are 
made of pressure-formed metals for extra 
durability and finished in either polished 
or dull brass, bronze and chrome. The 
Yale & Towne Mfg. Co., Dept. CUB, 
Stamford, Conn. (Key No. 751) 


Ac’cent, Protein Derivative 


Ac’cent is a natural sodium salt of the 
amino acid which occurs naturally in all 
vegetable and animal protein and is 
offered in pure, unadulterated, crystal 
form for addition to the preparation and 
cooking of foods to heighten the flavor. 
This glutamic acid product adds ne 





flavor, aroma or color of its own but 
helps maintain flavor between the time 
of cooking and serving and makes foods 
more palatable. A mono sodium gluta- 
mate, it brings out and intensifies the 
natural flavor of foods and stimulates 
the taste buds. It is a pure vegetable 
product. ‘ 

Ac’cent is packaged in a metal con- 
tainer with a slip cover closure and an 
inner metal seal meshed in to afford 
greater protection to the product which 
is sealed into a cellophane bag within 
the metal can. It is available in 1 pound 
and 10 pound cans and in 100 pound 
drums. Amino Products Div., Interna- 
tional Minerals & Chemical Corp., Dept. 
CUB, 20 N. Wacker Drive, Chicago 6. 
(Key No. 752) 

. 


Foley Silver Washers and Driers 


Completely automatic models are now 
available in the Foley silver washer and 
drier. The new machines are set for the 
desired cycle and wash, rinse and dry 
the silver so that it is ready for use in 
3'4 minutes. It comes from the machine 
completely dry, having been dried with 
electrically heated forced air, and with- 
out spots so that toweling is eliminated. 

Silver is collected in a special basket 
which is part of the machine. It is rinsed 
for removal of solids and excess foods, 
then poured into the drum of the ma- 
chine. It is necessary for the operator 
only to add the special detergent, close 
and secure cover and push the start- 
ing button. 
pleted the drum is lifted out and the 
silver is ready for use. 

Model A-7, illustrated, has a capacity 
of 200 pieces of silver per load. Two 
other models are available: Model A-9 
with a capacity of 300 pieces and Model 
A-S with a capacity of 150 pieces. In 
the last machine no drum is used and 
silver is removed with canvas gloves or 
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a clean towel. The Foley-Irish Corp., 
Dept. CUB, 31 Washington St., Brook- 
lyn 1, N, Y. (Key No, 753) 
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Product Literature 


e A complete service of cost estimates 
as well as decorative selections is avail- 
able for those planning new dormitories 
or other living quarters or rehabilitation 
of existing buildings. In conjunction 
with the new Fabron Catalog, recently 
published, containing an assortment of 
166 attractive patterns of this washable 
fabric wall covering, Frederic Blank & 


Co., Inc., 230 Park Ave., New York 17; 


offers a decorating seryice for adminis- 
trators and architects. On request, a 
folder is prepared by the company in 
which every interior of the building is 
designated by number, and quantities 
of wall and ceiling covering required 
are listed. A decorative selection is sug- 
gested, based on the size of the room, 
its light exposure, its function and the 
colors which may already be in the room. 
Each selection is indicated on the floor- 
plan or blueprint with cost figured for 
each room, walls and ceilings separately. 
Samples of suggested coverings are at- 
tached to the estimate, each marked for 
the suggested location. The estimate is 
a complete record of the Fabron re- 
quirements covering rooms, corridors, 
lobbies, offices, public rooms and other 
areas when the building is handled as a 
unit or of any section of the building 
which is designated. The estimate also 
serves as a record for future reference. 


(Key No. 754) 


e A new quarterly publication, entitled 
“Scientific Apparatus and Methods,” has 
been issued by E. H. Sargent & Co., 155 
E. Superior St., Chicago 11. The pub- 
lishers state their threefold purpose as: 
to present original articles of interest to 
the chemical profession; to present new 
and interesting laboratory apparatus, and 
to provide a supplement to the company 
catalog which will keep readers abreast 
of the trend in equipment changes. The 
first issue is attractively laid out and 
printed, has 32 pages plus cover, and 
should prove of especial interest to those 


in the laboratory. (Key No, 755) 


e The new “Seco-Superex Custom-Bilt 
Soda Fountains” catalog SS-1 issued by 
Seco Company Inc., 5206 S. 38th St., 
St. Louis 16, Mo., should be of real 
value and assistance to any executive 
planning to install a fountain or lunch 
room in his institution. Full informa- 
tion on the new Superex “Custom-Bilt” 
Soda Fountain is given, together with 
suggested sketches for fountain installa- 
tions, information on special features of 
the Superex, illustrations showing actual 
installations, descriptive information and 
illustrations of each separate fountain 
section, with sketches showing suggested 
arrangements, data on sandwich and hot 
food unit equipment and other details 
needed in planning an installation. (Key 


No. 756) 
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e Free test samples of “Crystal-Beaded” 
screen fabric are being offered by the 
manufacturer, Da-Lite Screen Co., Inc., 
2711 N. Pulaski Rd., Chicago 39. The 
company has devoted almost 20 years 
to improving and perfecting a screen 
surface to give maximum brilliance plus 
wide angle reflection without sacrificing 
long wearing quality. The sample 
swatch offered is of adequate size to 
permit fair comparison of the screen 
material and carries with it instructions 


for making the test. (Key No. 757) 


e “Library Furniture” is the title of Bul- 
letin L-10 issued by John E. Sjostrom 
Company, 1717 N. 10th St., Philadelphia 
22, Pa. The company’s new unit-type 
line of library furniture for schools and 
colleges is described and illustrated and 
specifications, dimensional tables and dia- 
grams present factual information rela- 


tive to the furniture. (Key No. 758) 


e Several new pamphlets pertaining to 
steel office equipment have been issued 
by Berger Mfg. Div., Republic Steel 
Corp., Republic Bldg., Cleveland 1, Ohio. 
In addition to catalog and price lists 
on standard steel office equipment, four 
attractive pamphlets have been prepared 
on “7 Answers to Your Storage Prob- 
lems,” “Berger Steel Filing Equipment,” 
“Berger Steel Transfer Cases” and 
“Berger Bookshelf Units.” (Key No. 759) 


e “The Newest Thing From the Land 
of the Sun!” is the intriguing title of an 
attractive folder issued by the Florida 
Citrus Commission, Lakeland, Fla. The 
folder tells the story of concentrated 
Florida orange juice, concentrated by a 
revolutionary method which results in 
a juice with natural flavor and no loss 
of vitamins and minerals. The canned 
concentrate is available in either frozen 
or liquid form and is easily prepared by 
merely adding water. (Key No. 760) 


e “A Study of Machine Accounting 
Methods for the Advanced Accounting 
Student” is the title of a 64 page book- 
let issued by The National Cash Register 
Co., Dayton 9, Ohio. The booklet is a 
veritable course in machine accounting 
with specimen forms reproduced on each 
page with descriptive text. Subjects cov- 
ered include accounts receivable; ac- 
counts payable, purchase and expense 
distribution; payroll writing; labor dis- 
tribution and cost records; central control 
and proof in banks, and bank deposit- 
ors’ checking accounts. A blank page is 
left between each subject for the student 
to make his notes. (Key No. 761) 


e The applications and operation of the 
Sterling 1000 Portable Electric Sander 
and the Sterling Speed-Bloc Portable Air- 
Driven Sander are covered in a new 8 
page brochure issued by Sterling Tool 
Products Co., 1340 N. Milwaukee Ave., 
Chicago 22. (Key No. 762) 


e “A catalog of the world’s largest li- 
brary of educational motion pictures and 
slidefilms” is the sub-head of the new 
44 page, 2 color catalog recently pub- 
lished by Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 
Inc., Wilmette, Ill. Close to 300 educa- 
tional sound motion pictures arelisted 
both alphabetically with descriptive de- 
tails and some illustrations and in a 
“Where To Use” section comprising nine 
pages which list the subject area correla- 
tions for all EBFilms. General areas of 
instruction, ranging from primary grades 
through high school, college and adult 
education, are broken down into their 
many fields of instruction in this section. 
Films in foreign language versions, cov- 
ering 13 tongues, are also included in the 
comprehensive atid attractively printed 


catalog. (Key No. 763) 


© Underwood Corporation, 1 Park Ave., 
New York 16, has published a new self- 
instruction typing booklet to assist the 
reader to learn touch typewriting as 
well as as care of the typewriter. Written 
by George L. Hossfield, world’s profes- 
sional champion typist, “Your Keys to 
Success” also includes lists of the cor- 
rect spelling of frequently misspelled 
words, important business terms, punc- 
tuation rules and other helpful hints for 
the beginning typist. (Key No. 764) 


e “Ex Camera Operation Made 
Easy” is the title of another in the series 
of booklets prepared by Ansco, Bingham- 
ton, N. Y., to faciktate photography. 
Flash lamp exposure table, daylight and 
flood lamp exposure tables, use of an 
exposure meter and other details helpful 
to the amateur are included. The booklet 
is available at 5 cents per copy. (Key 
No. 765) 


e How electricity is made available any- 
where with portable electric generating 
plants that can be carried, wheeled or 
trucked to the job is shown in a folder 
recently released by D. W. Onan and 
Sons Inc., Minneapolis 5, Minn. Onan 
electric plants ranging from 350 watts 
alternating current, are pictured and de- 
scribed as well as direct current models 
and water-cooled, large capacity electric 


plants. (Key No. 766) 


Suppliers’ Plant News 


Walter G. Legge Company, Inc., manu- 
facturer of the Legge System of nonslip 
floor maintenance materials, announces 
removal of its offices from 11 W. 42nd 
St. to. 101 Park Ave., New York 17. 
(Key No. 767) 


U. S. Vending Machine Co., manufac- 
turer of machines for vending soft drinks, 
candy and similar commodities, has been 
taken over by Alco-Deree Co., 4300 N. 
California Ave., Chicago 18. (Key No. 
768) 
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“17 years of dependable service given us 
by Frigidaire equipment convinced 
us our new reach-ins should be 
Frigidaire, too,”” says Mrs. Ellen P. 
Havens, business manager of the 
Emma Pendelton Bradley Home, 
: Riverside, R. I. New Eng- 
ay land Sales Corp., Provi- 


dence, was the dealer. 





“Substantial operating economies and 
food savings have resulted from our 
installation of 11 new Frigidaire 
Compressors,” reports H. H. Rob- 
ertson, assistant manager of the 
Hotel Jayhawk, Topeka, Kansas. 
S. I. Miles and Son, 


a Topeka, sold the 





“Excellent operating results,” says Stan- 
ley Patterson, Buildings and Grounds 
Superintendent, describing the per- 
formance of the 27 Frigidaire in- 
stallations that serve Southern 
Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 

*, All equipment was sold 

2 and installed by Joe 





— —_— 


ant installation. 


Hoppe & Co., Dallas. 





Frigidaire Saves Money for Others 


e¢ How Frigidaire Reach-Ins 
Can Save You Money in Serving Food| 


Users of Frigidaire Reach-In Refrigerators in schools, restaurants, 
hospitals, hotels and institutions the nation over have found these 
dependable products provide better refrigeration results at low cost. 





And no wonder, for these efficient reach-ins are built to the highest 
quality standards in the industry. Frigidaire compressors, cooling 
units, and controls are precision-matched to work together like a 
championship team. Cabinets are of sealed steel construction, insu- 
lated with a thick, cold-keeping blanket of fibrous glass. Exterior 








finish is gleaming Dulux, interior is Lifetime Porcelain. P 
These and dozens of other exclusive Frigidaire features all add up 
to longer life, lower operating costs, and better performance. So why 
not get the full story of Frigidaire Reach-Ins now? 
For a full line of products you can depend on and a name you 


can depend on, call your dependable Frigidaire Dealer. Find name 
in Classified Phone Directory. Or write Frigidaire Division of General 
Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. (In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont.) 


FRIGIDAIRE =~ 
Reach-Ins 


Over 400 Frigidaire commercial refrigeration and air conditioning products-— most complete line in the industry. 


——EEE 
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Cafeteria-‘man John Holcomb 
miles, at his own expense, to convi 
self that Hotpoint All-Electric Kit 
pay for themselves in 12 months. 


You, too, can cut YOUR 
food costs, cut YOUR 
labor costs, and speed 
YOUR turnover with a 
planned, Hotpoint all- 
electric kitchen. Read 
this ‘‘meaty” account of 


John Holcomb'sfindings. 


John Holcomb, owner of the Britling 
Cafeteria system, Birmingham, Ala- 
bama, covered approximately 10,000 
miles from Miami to Los Angeles, from 
Chicago to Mobile, inspecting electric 
kitchens in cafeterias and restaurants 
—and checking cost sheets. 

His findings convinced him that he 
could completely replace his flame- 
type equipment with Hotpoint electric 
cooking equipment and that the 
savings effected would pay back the 
cost of the new equipment within 12 
months. 

If you know John Holcomb, you 
know he has the courage of his convic- 
tions; he immediately installed a com- 
plete Hotpoint electric kitchen in his 





Thomas Hordweare Co., Birmingham, Ale. 





HOTPOINT INC, 
COMMERCIAL ELECTRIC COOKING EQUIPMENT 


Here you see the tremendous cooking capacity of the main 
range bank at First Avenue Britling Cafeteria, Birmingham, 
Ala. Installed by Hotel & Rest. Supply Div. of Wimberly & 


A General Electric Affilicte 





b, P iA, 


John H. Hol t 
John H. Holcomb, Jr. : 





The popular English L Room 
at First Avenue Grating Coterata 
Birmingham, Ala. 


First Avenue Cafeteria. John Holcomb 
was right. His new Hotpoint Electric 
Kitchen started in paying for itself the 
very first day. 

One notable saving was 800 Ibs. LESS 
MEAT SHRINKAGE per month. He 
now gets the same number, the same 
size servings from 4100 lbs. of meat 
that formerly required 4900 lbs. of meat. 
Estimated savings on meat cost alone 
total $5760.00 annually. Here’s a clear- 
cut example of one of the major econ- 
omies possible with Hotpoint Electric 
Cooking. 

But that’s not all —cooking electri- 
cally with Hotpoint costs John Holcomb 
only '4 ofa cent per meal. How do your 
fuel costs compare to that? 





MAIL COUPON FOR QUICK REPLY ao 


HOTPOINT INC., Commercial Cooking Equipment Dept. 
211 S. Seeley Ave., Chicage 12, Illinois 

Gentlemen: I'd like to talk to the Hotpoint 
man about Commercial Electric Cooking. 














Statistics indicate that eight out of 
ten restaurant-men make about 9% 
profit per dollar of sales. Do you do 
better than 9%? If not, it may pay you 
to find out if John Holcomb has some- 
thing you haven’t got. Something that 
can materially help your operations 
through sweeping reductions in your 
costs and overhead. 

It’s easy to find out how a Hotpoint 
All-Electric Kitchen will save money 
for YOU. Just ask the Hotpoint man 
to show you, in black and white, the 
revealing facts and figures about Hot- 
point Electric Cooking. Simply write 
that you’re interested. Use the handy 
coupon for immediate attention. 
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IN FLOOR CARE 


=. 


%& FIRST in the manufacture of Mechanical Equipment for Floor-Scrubbing 
% FIRST to offer a System of Floor Care 
*& FIRST to produce Combination Scrubber-Vacuum Machines 
*% FIRST te establish a Nation-Wide Staff of Specialists in Fleer Care 


These Firsts show the scope of Finnell leadership and, more important, 
of Finnell service. Finnell offers a System of floor care that affords an 
over-all floor-maintenance economy. This System provides for supplying 
Equipment that exactly fits the individual need . . . Cleansers specially 
made for machine-scrubbing ... Sealers and Waxes in specific types, 
including waxes that can be applied electrically with the same Finnell 
Machines used for polishing and dry-cleaning . . . Steel- Wool Pads, Mop 
Trucks, and other accessory equipment. And through its nation-wide 
staff of Specialists, Finnell also provides for training maintenance oper- 
ators in the proper use of Finnell Equipment and Supplies...and for 
recommending cleaning schedules, et cetera, for most effec- 
tual care. These Specialists share Finnell’s four decades 
of experience. 


The Finnell Self-Propelled Scrubber-Vacuum at left, for use on large-area 
floors, applies the cleanser, scrubs, rinses if required, and picks up. Cleans 
up to 8,750 sq. ft. per hour! Has silent vacuum. 


For consultation or literature, phone or write nearest 


Finnell Branch or Finnell System, Inc., 4402 East St., [ FINNELL 
Elkhart, Ind. Branch Offices in all principal cities of © 
the United States and Canada. 


FINN ELL SYSTEM, Ime. \ mM 


IN ALL 
Piemeers and Snecialishs ia / PRINCIPAL 


FLOOR-MAINTENANCE EQUIPMENT AND SUPPLIES CITIES 





